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THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN HIGHER 


In 1932 Professor Wilson Gee, of the 
University of Virginia, published a report 
entitled ‘‘ Research Barriers in the South,’” 
which grew out of a study he made for the 
Social Science Researeh Couneil of condi- 
tions unfavorable to researeh in institu- 
tions for higher edueation in the South. 
Among the barriers to research, he dis- 


(1) The loss of scholars of ability 


eussed : 
to other sections which the South sustains 
annually; (2) the lower salaries received 
by members of Southern faculties (one 
third less); (3) the heavier teaching loads 
earried by them (one third more); and 
(4) the relative cost of living in the South 
and other sections (almost the same). 

One barrier, however, which I consider 
very important, he failed to inelude. I 
refer to the lack of adequate library re- 
sources for the support of advanced study 
and research in the institutions for higher 
edueation in the South. 
developing the subject, ‘‘The Role of the 
Higher Edueation in the 
South,’’ I shall consider: (1) The nature 
and extent of this barrier; (2) its signifi- 
cance; (3) what is being done by Southern 


Consequently, in 


Library in 


1A paper read before the Southern Conference 
m Education at Louisiana State University, April 
10, 1935. 

2 Wilson Gee, ‘‘ Research Barriers in the South,’’ 


192 pp. New York; London: The Century Com- 


pany, 1932. 
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librarians and edueators to diminish or 
remove it; and (4) additional suggestions 


for its diminution and removal. 


I. THe NATURE AND EXTENT OF 
THE BARRIER 

A few days ago I had oceasion to look up 
some statisties of the major libraries in the 
United States. I found that the Library 
of Congress contained 4,805,648 volumes 
and that twenty-one municipal and _ thir- 
teen college and university libraries con- 
tained from 500,000 to 3,250,000 volumes. 
Of these thirty-four great collections, none 
The 
library of the University of Texas, with 


was located south of Washington. 


482.077 volumes, came nearest to being in- 
cluded, and the library of Duke University, 
Again, of thirty- 
three university libraries which spent for 


with 387,737, came next. 


books in 1933-34 amounts ranging from 
$20,000 to $215,737, only Duke 
$74,364), Texas (with $69,992), 
(with $40,264), North 

$22,481) and Louisiana 
$21,527) were included. 


(with 
Virginia 
Carolina (with 
State (with 
In extent of hold- 
ings and annual support, the libraries of 
the metropolitan areas and universities of 
the South are clearly outranked by those 
of other regions. Measured by any of the 
usual standards of volumes per capita, in- 
come per capita for support, number of 
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scholarly journals received per institution, 
the libraries of Southern universities and 
colleges as a whole fall well below the aver- 
age for the This constitutes the 
first aspect of this barrier to the develop- 
ment of research in Southern institutions 


nation. 


of higher education. 

A second evidence of this limitation is to 
be seen in the absence, except in a compara- 
tively few instances, of extensive special 
collections carefully built up over a long 
period of years, to sustain university work 
at the research level. A study of special 
collections in the Southeast, made in 1932 
for the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica,? showed that the one field in which 
most Southern libraries had consistently 
specialized was that of local or Southern 
history. Special collections in chemistry, 
economies, English, psychology and other 
university fields had received their pro- 
rated share of the regular library budget, 
but had not been supported by special 
appropriations or endowment to the extent 
that collections of local historical materials 
had been. The Browning collection at 
Baylor, the Wrenn collection of English at 
Texas, the Mayan collection at Tulane, the 
Spanish-American collection at Duke and 
the collection of early printing materials at 
the University of North Carolina, while ex- 
eeedingly valuable for research purposes, 
may be thought of in part as exhibit or 
museum well as fundamental 
working collections for every-day instruc- 
tion and investigation. And a recent sur- 
vey of the aims and objectives of all the 
major libraries of the South, made by a 
committee of Southern librarians, of which 
R. B. Downs is chairman,‘ shows, in answer 


pieces as 


3 Louis R. Wilson and R. B. Downs, ‘‘Special 
Collections for the Study of History and Literature 
in the Southeast,’’ The Papers of the Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America, Vol. 28, Part II, pp. 99- 
131. 

4‘“Summary of information on Southern Re- 
search Libraries,’’ compiled by the American Li- 
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to the specifie question ‘‘What do you re. 
gard as your outstanding needs in researc) 
materials?’’ that the predominant interest 
of Southern librarians, as expressed in 
their answers, is in periodical files, public 
documents and Southern historical mate- 
rials. Periodical files for specifie fields. 
such as education, political science, Ro. 
mance languages and zoology, for example, 
were mentioned individually by compara- 
tively few institutions as contrasted with 
materials and documents relating to the 
region. 

A third aspect of this limitation is seen 
in the lack of bibliographical apparatus 
available to Southern scholars. 
Hopkins University and the University of 
Texas were, prior to the recent republish- 
ing of the catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum, the holders of the only sets of this 


Johns 


great bibliographical tool in Southern 
university libraries, and no _ Southern 


library had built up such extensive union 
card catalogues as were to be found in a 
dozen or more Western, Middle Western 
and Eastern libraries. The bibliographical 
apparatus of the University of North Caro- 
lina probably moré nearly approximates 
the holdings of institutions in those areas 
than any other in the South. It possesses 
complete files of the author ecards of the 
Library of Congress, the John Crerar 
Library, and the Library of Duke Univer- 
sity ; long runs of cards of the libraries of 
the University of Chicago and Harvard; 
and an extensive list of printed catalogues 
and subject bibliographies. Only seven 
sets of the cards of the depository cata- 
logue of the Library of Congress—cards 
that are fundamentally basic to such a 
union catalogue—are to be found in thir- 
teen Southern states. Inasmuch as two of 
these are located in one state, all the libra- 
ries in seven states are entirely without 





brary Association, Committee on Resources of 
Southern Libraries, 1935. 
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this indispensable tool for the identification 
and location of important works for use in 
eraduate study. 

The lack of union lists of scholarly jour- 
nals and rare items contained in Southern 
libraries, but which can not be easily bor- 
rowed by other Southern libraries because 
of the lack of proper findings lists, consti- 
tutes a further aspect of this barrier. 
When the ‘‘Union List of Serials in Libra- 
ries of the United States and Canada’’ was 
published in 1927, only eight Southern 
libraries, of which five were university and 
college libraries, were able to list their files 
of scholarly periodicals in it. The cost 
both in capital outlay and personnel was 
so great that the holdings of all the other 
libraries in the area were excluded. Nine 
additional libraries (eight of universities 
and colleges) participated in the compila- 
tion of the first supplement for the period 
1925-31, and four additional (three of uni- 
versities and colleges) to the second supple- 
ment, July, 1931, to December, 1932. 

Similarly, when the union catalogue of 
the Library of Congress was being com- 
piled from 1928-32 as a great finding list 
of the total resources of the libraries of the 
nation for the use of scholars, ecards for 
rare items in relatively few of the special 
collections in the South were provided for 
it. Again, the holdings of only six South- 
ern libraries in three states are listed in the 
‘List of Publications of Foreign Govern- 
ments, 1815-1931.’’ And recently, when 
cooperative cataloguing of the publications 
of learned societies was undertaken, few 
Southern libraries were able to cooperate 
and have their files analyzed. In all these 
ways, information concerning the holdings 
of fundamental journals and rare materials 
in many Southern libraries has failed to be 
included in these great bibliographical col- 
lections and can not be obtained by scholars 
upon written request to the Library of 
Congress. Many of the materials are near 
at hand, but they can not be borrowed by 





Sone 
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Southern scholars from nearby libraries at 
a minimum of time and expense because the 
means of locating them have not been ade- 
quately perfected. 

A fifth evidence of this limitation is to 
be found in the fairly general lack of 1li- 
brary staff members in charge of graduate 
reading rooms or special collections who 
ean devote themselves to the assistance of 
advanced students and members of facul- 
ties in compiling bibliographies, locating 
special materials and in organizing and 
conducting courses, in conjunction with 
university departments, in the literatures 
of special fields. Southern university 
libraries are organized on an administra- 
tive and technical rather than on a teaching 
basis. Unlike Yale, whose library staff par- 
ticipates actively in offering bibliographical 
courses and aiding advanced students and 
the teaching staff in locating materials re- 
quired for research, most Southern univer- 
sity libraries are restricted to general 
reference service. Courses in the literature 
of special fields are also infrequently 
offered by major departments in Southern 
universities. Thus in these two highly im- 
portant ways research fail to 
receive a type of service which is of the 
greatest value to many scholars in other 
universities and which Southern libraries 
could provide if sufficient funds for the 
necessary: staff were available. 


workers 


II. Te SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
BARRIER 

The foregoing description of the nature 
of this barrier to higher education and 
research in the South carries with it certain 
inescapable implications and significances. 
First of all, the general absence of great 
collections and of annual support for the 
provision of extensive resources for study 
at the higher level may go far in aeccount- 
ing for the findings of the Committee on 
Graduate Instruction of the American 
Couneil on Edueation in 1934 concerning 
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institutions which were properly staffed 
and equipped to offer work leading to the 
Ph.D. degree. According to that report, 
eight within thirteen 
staffed 
These were: 


only institutions 


Southern and 


States were so 
equipped to give such work. 
The University of Texas with twelve de- 
partments; North eleven; 
Duke with eight; Virginia with four; Rice 
Oklahoma and Pea- 
a total of forty-two 


Carolina with 


Institute with three; 
body with two each 
departments out of 661 for the nation at 
large. 
starred as particularly competent from a 
Consideration of the depart- 
included, 


Of these forty-two only two were 


total of 233. 
ments included and those not 
however, may have an even greater signifi- 
eance for the region. Chemistry and zool- 
ogy were approved in four institutions; 
botany, education, English, history, mathe- 
matics and psychology in three institu- 
tions; economies, physies, political science, 
Romance languages and sociology in two. 
Some of the departments not represented 
in any edueational institution in the South 
but of tremendous importance to its devel- 
opment were: Animal nutrition, bacteriol- 
ogy, chemical engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering, entomology, fine 
arts, geography, human nutrition, mechan- 
ical engineering, mining and metallurgical 
engineering, plant pathology, plant physi- 
ology and soil science. The full import of 
this lack of facilities, unquestionably con- 
ditioned in part by the lack of library 
resources, is inescapable when considered 
in relation to the natural 
resources of the South on the one hand and 


lag’’ on the other. 


abundance of 
its social and economie ‘* 
In this situation is to be seen the paradox 
of the greatest number of children in the 
nation per 100,000 population to be edu- 
eated with only three departments of edu- 
eation sufficiently equipped to provide the 

5 American Council on Edueation, ‘‘ Report of 
Committee on Graduate Instruction,’’ 43 pp., 
Washington, 1934. 
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most expert leadership in this field; almost 
half the farms of America, with the longest 
growing season and an extremely rich soil. 
without a single department fully equipped 
to give the Ph.D. in soil science; and untold 
without 


natural departments 


and library resources for the training of 


“esources, 


expert engineers to develop them for the 
use of society. 

A second significanee of this barrier is 
intimately connected with the 
just deseribed and considered earlier by 
Gee. The presence of abundant resources 
for advanced study plays an unusually 
important role in holding scholars within 
an area or attracting others to it. 
already indicated, found that the exchange 
between the South and other sections of the 
country in this respect was altogether un- 
to the South. In the ease of 
starred men in ‘‘American Men _ of 
Seience,’’ the number leaving the South 
was seventy-one, the number coming to the 
South was thirty-one. 

When the lack of bibliographical re- 
sourees and expert bibliographers is added 
to the lack of holdings, annual support and 
the loss of able men, the full significance 
of this barrier may be realized. Here is a 
fundamental obstacle to effective work on 
the part of higher educational institutions 
in the South, the removal or diminution of 
which ealls for the most serious considera- 
tion which Southern edueators can give it. 


situation 


6 


Gee, > as 


favorable 


III. Wuart ts Berne Done TO REMOVE 
THESE LIMITATIONS 

I have already spoken of the survey of 
the resources for research in the South now 
being made by the Committee of Southern 
Librarians. At a meeting of this commit- 
tee in Atlanta on March 25 and 26, it was 
evident that the librarians were conscious 
of these limitations and were going about 
removing them in a eareful way. By 
means of this survey, certain facts have 


6 Wilson Gee, op. cit. 
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been revealed which merit special consid- 
eration. 

1) First of all, a complete list of the 
special collections of the South has been 
compiled. The publication of the Biblio- 
vraphical Society of America referred to 
ists many of them, and the summary of 
the recent survey contains such as were not 
previously included. The assistance of 
scholars in Southern universities in com- 
pleting this list and insuring its publica- 
tion would, I am sure, be very welcome and 
of great value. 

2) In the second place, Southern ecol- 
leges and universities have indicated what 
they consider their strong departments and 
the fields in which they hope to build up 
resources to graduate strength. This infor- 
mation has not been available heretofore 
and should prove of the greatest value to 
craduate departments, provided they unite 
with librarians and administrators in a 
well-coneeived cooperative program. 

(3) A third activity which promises 
much is the exchange of lists of new acces- 
sions by libraries within the same city or 
area and the preparation of union lists of 
newspapers and journals which will be of 
value to all institutions in the South. The 
exchange of all author cards between the 
libraries of the University of North Caro- 
lina and Duke University and the union 
list of all newspapers being prepared by 
the libraries of Texas, to be deposited at the 
state university library, are notable exam- 
ples of this type of cooperation. The com- 
pilation of more than 100,000 titles of 
books, pamphlets and journals dealing with 
the South by FERA workers at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and the utiliza- 
tion of such workers in the preparation of 
special lists in cities such as Atlanta and 
Nashville, should go far in making avail- 
able information which has hitherto been 
largely lacking. 

(4) Probably the most significant aspect 
of cooperation among Southern libraries is 
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to be seen in the exchange of duplicates 
and in the effecting of agreements (not too 
binding) concerning fields of concentration 
for which 30 or more libraries have indi 
cated they would be willing to assume 
reasonable responsibility. It is obvious that 
owing to institutional objectives and per- 
sonnel no major library can say that it will 
not build up materials in certain subjects. 
But it is equally clear that given institu- 
tions may profitably indicate certain fields 
for the upbuilding of which they will as- 
sume responsibility. A notable beginning 
of this character has been made in the 
establishment of thirteen document centers 
in twelve states, six of which are in state 
universities, four at state libraries where 
they are available to two universities and 
one in a reference library open to univer- 
sity students. In North Carolina and 
Georgia, special commissions, charged with 
effecting the consolidation or cooperation 
of state institutions, have made recommen- 
dations econeerning fields in which econsoli- 
dation or cooperation may appropriately be 
developed. The libraries of these institu- 
tions will obviously follow the lines indi- 
eated. Even between private and public 
institutions in such states, plans of eoopera- 
tion are being worked out which will in- 
evitably affect the policies of their libraries. 
The recent report by Presidents Graham,’ 
of the University of North Carolina, and 
Few, of Duke University, which not only 
proposes general cooperation and the devel- 
opment of special fields for the libraries of 
the two institutions, but includes plans for 
the development of departments and 
special interests in accord with the major 
purposes of the respective universities, 
affords a notable example. 

The libraries of Nashville have effected 
another form of cooperation which may be 
extended advantageously. Peabody holds 

7 Duke University—The University of North 
Carolina, ‘‘A Program of Cooperation,’’ Durham; 


Chapel Hill, 1935. 


— 
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itself responsible for building up materials 
in the fields of education and library 
science; the medical school of Vanderbilt is 
responsible for materials concerning public 
health; Vanderbilt has undertaken to pro- 
vide works on engineering and foreign 
documents; the Tennessee Division of Li- 
brary and Archives specializes in geneal- 
Nashville Publie Library 
provides permanent files of certain news- 
the 


the state university does not 


and the 


Ogy : 


papers of local interest. In Texas, 
library of 
attempt to duplicate rarities in the Brown- 
ing collection at Baylor. It leaves state 
documents, Southern 
ments between 1820-80, to the Texas State 
Library, and divides Texiana with it. It 


suggests other divisions of responsibility 


except state docu- 


which might logically be assumed, namely : 
the library of Louisiana State University 
might emphasize the French occupation of 
the lower South; the library of the Univer- 
sity of Texas might emphasize the Spanish 
occupation of the same area; Tulane might 
emphasize the archeology, anthropology 
and native languages of the region, while 
Texas might concentrate on its history, 
and literature, with Okla- 
homa specializing in materials relating to 
the Indians. Working arrangements, such 
as these, providing for specialization in eer- 
tain fields by the different libraries, have 
been made by the major libraries in New 
York and Chicago, and their examples are 
being closely watched by libraries in other 


social science 


sections. 

(5) The summary prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Southern Library Resources indi- 
cates an extensive exchange of materials by 
means of interlibrary loans. The further 
development of such loans, the liberalizing 
of regulations the loan of 
theses, and the more general provision of 
photostating and filming apparatus for the 
inexpensive reproduction of materials are 
other ways in which cooperation might be 
effected research ex- 


concerning 


and resourees for 


tended. 
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(6) It has already been noted that ex- 
penditures for libraries in the South are 
low when compared with those of libraries 
in Other sections. Nevertheless, the in- 
crease in library income in Southern libra- 
ries from 1920 to 1929 was steadily upward, 
and the curve of library expenditures, 
while downward for 1930-33, is now going 
up again. It is also notable that the libra- 
ries of the University of Texas and Duke 
University have been able to build up 
extensive collections in comparatively short 
periods and that other institutions have 
maintained their files of journals and the 
proceedings of learned societies even in the 
deepest of the depression. Though the 
amounts for books, periodicals and _ bind- 
ings for many of the libraries are low, they 
afford a basis for selective purchase which, 
if persistently maintained, will inevitably 
result in the accumulation of valuable col- 
lections. And along with the increase of 
funds for books since 1920 has gone the 
addition of better trained personnel result- 
ing from the establishment of library 
schools in connection with several of the 
major universities of the area. 


IV. Wuat Is to Be Done 

What must be done to improve the situa- 
tion further has already been suggested in 
part by what is being done at present. 
Nevertheless, there are a number of positive 
suggestions which I wish to make which 
will add to the effectiveness of the present 
program. 

(1) At the head of the list, I should 
place the clarification and improvement of 
the administrative attitude of Southern 
colleges and universities toward the library. 
College and university administrators in 
the South have been slow in recognizing the 
value of making the headship of their libra- 
ries the very responsible position that it is, 
in granting their librarians rights and 
privileges concerning rank, vacation, leaves 
of absence and retiring benefits accorded 
the teaching staff, in setting up budgets 
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which they unfalteringly maintain and in 
demanding reports from their librarians 
which present not only an adequate record 
f the library’s performance, but plans for 
the upbuilding of its collections in accord 
with a well-eonceived policy in which the 
best judgment of the faculty is ineor- 
porated. The librarian, with the dean of 
the graduate school and the president, is an 
administrator who deals with all members 
f the entire university and whose point of 
view has to be institutional as well as de- 
partmental. Consequently, he should be 
chosen on the basis of his scholarship, pro- 
fessional training and administrative effec- 
tiveness, and given the responsibility which 
lis responsible office requires. This I con- 
sider fundamental if the library is to play 
its full réle in the development of adequate 
resourees for research in Southern institu- 
tions and contribute its full part to the 
alvancement of higher education in the 
region. 

2) The relation of the dean of the grad- 
uate school to the library may also be of 
creat importance in improving the situa- 
tion. This officer can be and should be the 
one individual in a university, next to the 
president, who should give the library 
greatest support. He understands better 
than any one else the needs at the graduate 
level of the various departments so far as 
they center in the library and through this 
knowledge ean help develop and advocate 
plans for the enrichment of the library. 
To him the library should be a first con- 
cern, Whereas it is more difficult for the 
head of a department to place library needs 
ahead of needs for personnel and depart- 
mental equipment. The dean of the gradu- 
ate school and professors engaged in re- 
search should be the natural allies of the 
librarian in providing funds adequate to 
the library’s needs. 

(3) An important step which many 
Southern institutions might take in build- 
ing up research resources is that of making 





a survey of their library resources in which 
all departments join the library in deter- 
mining its major needs. I have in mind 
such a survey aS was made at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1932-33,* in connection 
with the survey of the whole university. 
Each department and school of the univer- 
sity checked extensive bibliographies to 
determine their need of essential texts, 
journals and document files. Probably two 
hundred members of the faculty as well as 
the library staff were involved in this 
checking. The indispensable titles were 
grouped together and the desirable, but not 
indispensable, were put in a second elassi- 
fication. The probable cost of both was 
indicated, and totals were set down. At 
the conclusion of the survey, the university 
had in hand a clear comprehensive state- 
ment of all its library needs. It knew what 
it would cost, by departments, to secure 
publications that had been issued in the 
past and what additions would have to be 
made to the budget to maintain such files 
and current publications. The information 
is proving invaluable in that the library is 
able to use it in securing sets which come 
upon the market and, even more important, 
in seeking funds for special purchase. At 
present it is using this information in 
building up its holdings in the field of 
public documents of foreign countries, and 
in acquiring files‘of twenty-five of the most 
important daily newspapers of the world. 
These constituted the greatest needs of the 
faculty of the Division of Social Sciences, 
and the work of securing this material is 
going forward steadily. This, it seems to 
me, is the first step that should be taken in 
the South, a step which, fortunately, is now 
being taken by the librarians. But if it is 
to be made the most effective possible, it 
will require the full cooperation and sup- 


8M. L. Raney, ‘‘The University Libraries,’’ 
The University of Chicago Survey, Vol. VII. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
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port of the faculties and administrations of 


the institutions concerned. 

1) If any one kind of material is to be 
singled out as a primary objective for up- 
building, it seems to me that it should be 
bibliographical apparatus and union find- 
ing lists. Ordinarily university depart- 
ments as such are not as much concerned 
with these as they might be. They attempt 
to secure the abstracts or indexes of mate- 
rials in their own fields, but leave it to the 
librarian to secure the more general and 
costly bibliographical tools if he can find 
funds for them. The graduate deans and 


administrators should come to his aid in 


supplying these essential and expensive 
materials. And in the South at present, 
while FERA workers are available for com- 
piling finding lists of local materials for 
interlibrary use and for making ecards of 
rare titles to be sent to the Union Catalogue 
at the Library of Congress, full advantage 
should be taken of this opportunity. <A 
special item for essential supplies for this 
work should be provided in the budget, 
taken from other 


even if it has to be 


objects. 

(5) I should also urge the greatest pos- 
sible cooperation among libraries in defin- 
ing special fields of acquisition for which 
they would assume considerable responsi- 
bility. The reasons for this are obvious. 
First of all, the financial resources of many 
institutions are inadequate to meet the ex- 
pense involved in covering every field; and, 
in the seeond place, the number of institu- 
tions in each Southern state is so large that 
a further burden is placed upon such funds 
The number of state in- 
North 
Carolina and Illinois may be used to illus- 
trate the point I North 
Carolina follows the Eastern and Southern 


as are available. 
stitutions for higher edueation of 


wish to make. 


tradition. It provides separate institutions 
for men and women, for technical training 
and liberal arts, and, according to statute, 
Negroes. For whites, it 


for whites and 
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maintains the University (largely for 
men), the Women’s College, and the Agri- 
cultural and Engineering College (largely 
for men). For Negroes, it maintains an 
arts college and an agricultural and me- 
chanical college. Five libraries, therefore. 
have to be provided for these five institu- 
tions, all of which require at least mini- 
mum collections of reference and genera] 
materials. 
eated and the total expenditure for al] 
libraries can not result in the building up 


Materials are necessarily dupli- 


of as extensive holdings in special fields as 
are desired. In Illinois there is no such 
The library of the university, 
able to 
the 


special materials as are required. If it 


division. 
concentrate all its 


building 


therefore, is 
budget upon up of such 
wishes to build up its reference collections, 
its encyclopedias, for example, it can buy 
the Britannica and then add an eneyclo- 
pedia of similar range in French, German, 
Italian and Spanish, respectively, at ap- 
proximately the same cost that North Caro- 
It can effect 
the same kind of specialization in any field, 
such as chemistry, and thereby greatly 
extend its resources for the support of re- 


lina pays for five sets of one. 


search. Instead of buying five copies of 
the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, the number which the libraries of 
the North Carolina institutions would buy 
together if each supported work in chemis- 
try, the library of the University of Illinois 
could buy one copy, and then add four 
other important journals in the field. Of 
course, the segregation of whites and Ne- 
groes is mandatory in North Carolina and 
the South generally, and their union is in 
no sense suggested in this illustration, but 
the ability of the University of Illinois 
Library to build up extensive resources for 
the support of research in varied fields 1s 
evident as contrasted with that of the li- 
braries of the five institutions in North 
Carolina. This diffieulty, growing out of 
the multiplicity of institutions in the South, 
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must be overcome as far as possible by defi- 
nition of fields and cooperation. This is a 
matter of tremendous importance and 
hould challenge the best thought of which 


s 


uithern educators are capable. 


St 


6) The possibility of regrouping mate- 
jals held by libraries of state institutions 
for their most effective use is another sug- 
vestion which might be followed with profit. 
| am convineed that the State Library in 
North Carolina acted wisely when it trans- 
‘erred its miscellaneous collection of state 
documents to the University Library. At 

former, they were received largely as 
a matter of routine, as the State Library 
serves as the exchange agency of the state 
for state publications. But the publica- 
tions themselves, from the point of view of 


use, served no such purpose in the State 
Library as they do in the University Li- 
brary, where they are available for all the 
departments in the field of the social sci- 
ences. It is possible that in other states 
the holdings, functions and budgets of the 
various state-supported libraries which have 
assumed their present form in a manner 
that is largely traditional might be re- 
studied and redirected to the greater sup- 
port of investigation. A sharper definition 
of the functions of institutions, with conse- 
quent redistribution of materials, might 
contribute greatly to this end. 

(7) Greater use of materials already 
available might be secured through the 
placing of more emphasis by departments 
on the training of students in their han- 
dling than is done at present. I have been 
impressed by the number of courses which 
a university, like the University of Chi- 
cago, gives, the purpose of which is to 
acquaint students with the literature of 
different graduate fields. In history, for 
example, four courses in historiography are 
offered, namely, American, European, Medi- 
eval and Ancient. In Southern universi- 
ties the library staff might be used to pre- 
sent the general materials pertinent to such 
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courses, the handling of special materials 
in the different fields being left to qualified 
instructors in the various departments. 
Such courses could be given at the begin- 
ning of graduate work in the various fields. 
They would unquestionably reduce the 
labor of other members of departments in 
directing investigation and the preparation 
of theses and would increase the ability 
of students to find materials for them- 
selves. The plan of many of the depart- 
ments of the University of Chicago in 
providing such courses and assigning a 
period of four weeks during each quarter 
to reading rather than lecture or seminar, 
seems to add definitely to the effectiveness 
of work, particularly when the preparation 
of papers is involved. The teaching fune- 
tion of the library, now poorly developed 
in most Southern institutions, could be ele- 
vated in this way and work at the graduate 
level greatly improved. 

(8) As a final means for making the li- 
brary more effective in higher education in 
the South, I suggest that more of the in- 
stitutions establish what for a better term 
may be ealled friends of the library or- 
ganizations. I offer this suggestion because 
the library budget in state institutions is 
one of the most difficult for university ad- 
ministrators to present and maintain before 
budgetary officers and appropriating com- 
mittees. The following incident may illus- 
trate the point I am making. In 1927 the 
president of the University of North Caro- 
lina was presenting a request for $875,000 
for the present library building at Chapel 
Hill. At the conclusion of his statement 
one of the members of the budget committee 
remarked that if the committee listened to 
that kind of idealistic impractical talk, the 
first thing it knew the state would have 
I quote—‘‘almost a million dollars frozen 
up in a library.’’ He was thinking of 
frozen credits in a bank, not of materials 
for investigation and a place in which to 
use them for the illumination and quicken- 


— 
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ing of the minds of young men and women 
for the upbuilding of a better social order. 
Support for research and the materials of 
research is not as easy to obtain as it is for 
highways and other more obvious objects 
of state administration. Consequently, 
those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of library resources should be given 
the opportunity to express their interest 
not so much through gifts for museum or 
other exhibition types of material, but for 
the fundamental materials in agriculture, 
economies, education, history, the languages 
and literatures, philosophy, the various sei- 
ences and social sciences, ete., with which 
the work of higher education and the eivili- 
zation of to-day have to do. I 
foundly convineed that the South, rich in 


am pro- 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BRITISH THEATER FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


Proposa.s for the importation from Germany 
to England of a scheme for the edueation of 
school children in the drama are being laid be- 
fore various head masters and educational au- 
thorities by Herr Oscar Ebelsbacher, the Ger- 
man producer. 

The main object of the plan, according to the 
London Times Educational Supplement, is not 
to teach children how to become actors but to 
a deeper and a more 
To this 


end Herr Ebelsbacher proposes to provide school 


encourage them to take 


lively interest in the art of the theater. 


children with special performances in big the- 
aters of important plays, all of which will be 
prepared in forms suited to the mental outlook 
of children. Experienced producers will be en- 
gaged to direct the production, and players of 
note will be asked to take part in some of the 
performances. 

At present thousands of children go to the 
cinema weekly; their visits to the theater are 
rare, and perhaps never more than once or twice 
a year. Herr Ebelsbacher therefore suggests 
that in London, for instance, there should be five 
or six performances each year in a theater like 
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human and natural resources, needs, and 
supremely so, the scientific, technical and 
equipment essential to the 
proper development of these tremendously 
And I see through 
such organizations as the friends of the 
library the possibility of the exercise of ay 
influence upon the development of libraries 
and the upbuilding of resources for re- 
search which will greatly add to the social 
and economie as well as the intellectual and 
cultural enrichment of the South. This, as 
I understand it, is the function of the li- 
brary in the life of institutions of higher 
education in the South, and these are some 
of the ways in which Southern libraries 
may be assisted in achieving this highly im- 
portant objective. 


educational 


significant resources. 


Drury Lane, which, with the good will of th 
management, could probably be had once or 
twice a year for the cost of the lighting and 
stage staff. The performances would be given 
in the afternoons and the theater would be filled 
with successive audiences of children from the 
The plays likely to be chosen 
The prices 
of seats would range from 2s. to a few pence, 
and in the event of a subsidy of £1,000 from the 
London County Council 300 or 400 seats could 
be made available for its pupils at 2d. a seat. 


London schools. 
would be both classical and modern. 


In the opinion of Herr Ebelsbacher official ap- 
proval and recognition of the scheme is even 
more important than a subsidy, because as soon 
as it had sufficient backing it would automati- 
cally become self-supporting. Theaters could be 
hired with the full knowledge that each seat 
would be occupied. In a few years the theaters 
themselves would also benefit, for the pupils who 
found their way to the theater as students would 
certainly find their way back to it later in life. 

Herr Ebelsbacher, who was responsible tor a 
season of German plays in London last year and 
for three productions at the Players’ Theater 
Club in January and February, founded, with 
Herr Karl Ebert, the theater school at Frank- 
furt-am-Main. 
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THE TWO-UNIT PLAN AT MOUNT 
HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Mount HoLyoKe Couuece has announced that, 
beginning in September, 1935, it will admit a 
special group of not more than twenty students 
on a new plan of study to be known as the two- 
init plan. Those students who have given evi- 
dence of a special bent or ambition and maturity 
interest will not be required to follow the 
recular college course, but will be allowed to 
pursue an individualized and unified program 
Students entering 
inder this plan will live together at the Syea- 


related to two main subjects. 


mores, an old New England house near the col- 
lege. They will have the aid of an adviser espe- 
cially assigned to the group, and weekly con- 
ferences with their instructors. 

The plan is said to be a natural development 
of Mount Holyoke’s long tradition of emphasis 
upon individualized work. At present students 
in the first two years choose their work from 
three fields of study, languages and literature, 
natural sciences and mathematics, and social 
studies, the last two years being devoted to in- 
tensive work emphasizing one subject within a 
closely correlated group. The new plan will 
afford gifted students, from the beginning of 
their course, an opportunity to work out for 
themselves a closely related plan of study the 
range of which may easily be as great as in 
the old liberal arts courses, or which may pro- 
vide as much concentration as the more recent 
honor work. 

The students will also make definite plans for 
at least a part of their leisure time, choosing 
some art or skill in which to specialize. Choral 
work, dramaties, play-writing, costume and scene 
designing, dancing, modelling, creative writing, 
Stu- 
dents working in special projects will have easy 
access When they need special material, to the 
libraries and museums of Boston and New York 


or some form of athletics, may be chosen. 


City, as well as to collections near at hand. 

The first object of the plan is to free the stu- 
dent from the distraction that often comes from 
studying several unrelated subjects at the same 
time. The student will supplement her chosen 
two subjects with work in other fields as she dis- 
covers the connection of such work with her 
main interest. For instance, a student whose 
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subject is a particular period of English litera- 
ture may find some immediate need of history, 
art, archeology, sociology or political history, 
and acquire a thorough knowledge of the whole 
life 


program, unified and logical, but not narrowly 


of her period. She will thus build up a 
specialized. 

The second purpose is to offer gifted students 
the opportunity to cultivate initiative and inde- 
pendence, to develop skill in aequiring knowl- 
edge, as well as pleasure in study. Recreation 
is to be related to the study program, as far as 
possible, as a large factor in the edueation of 
a well-rounded personality. 


THE VANDERBILT FOUNDATION 

THE Vanderbilt Foundation was established 
on May 1, by friends and alumni of Vanderbilt 
University for the purpose of making available 
scholarships, aids and loans for students with 
approved scholastic records who have shown 
desirable student 


qualities of leadership in 


activities. The moneys constituting this fund 


are derived from contributions donated by 


Such eon- 
the 
University 


friends and alumni of the university. 
tributions are paid into the treasury of 
Vanderbilt 


and are set aside in a special fund. 


Alumni Association of 
The fund is disbursed by the Executive Com- 


Alumni Association and 
to students in 


the 


mittee of the grants 
the 


out 


are made accordance with 


procedure and under eonditions set 
below: 


shall, 


1. The Executive Committee during the 
first week in May of each year, determine the num- 
ber of scholarships to be awarded for the ensuing 
year and the 


stituting each scholarship; public announcement of 


scholastic amount of money con- 
these scholarships shall be made. 

2. A portion of the fund not devoted to scholar- 
Where 


funds are to be so used, definite grants to designated 


ships may be used as loans to students. 


recipients should be made at the beginning of the 
scholastic year, where possible. 

3. Applicants for benefits under the fund may 
be either applicants for admission to the university 
or students already properly enrolled, the condi- 
tions being that each applicant shall have complied 
with all scholarship requirements normally appli- 
cable in each instance, and shall have shown quali- 
ties of leadership deemed desirable by the com- 
mittee. 

















4. All applications for benefits under the fund 
must be filed in writing with the secretary of the 
committee on a form supplied by the Alumni Office. 
Such applications, other than those for scholar- 
ships, will be considered at the stated monthly 


meetings of the committee throughout the year. 
privilege of 


the 


5. Donors of special funds have the 
form 


to the Executive Committee 


snoecesti ao 
iggy ting 


of expenditure. 


ADMISSION OF NEGROES TO 
STATE UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES 


THE 


ALLEN RAYMOND, writing in The New York 
Herald-Tribune, states that a movement has 
heen initiated by organized Negroes of the 


United States to gain admission to tax-sup- 
ported schools and universities on equal terms 
with white students. The question is now be- 
ing considered by the courts of Maryland and 
will later be brought before the courts of Vir- 
ginia and Missouri. 

In Maryland, Donald Gaines Murray, a Negro 
eraduate of Amherst College, excluded from the 
state university law school on the ground that 
he is a Negro, has sued the president of the 
university and the State Board of Regents and 
obtained an order of mandamus directing the 
university to admit him to its courses. 

Dr. then 


of the University of 


Raymond <A. Pearson, president 
Maryland, appealed the 
forth 


that the State of Maryland provided separate 


ease. The university’s defense had_ set 
but equal educational facilities for Negroes ae- 
cording to the demand. A special effort is be- 
ing made to get a hearing of the appeal in the 
Maryland Court of Appeals before the school 
term opens, but it appears probable that Mur- 
ray actually will be seated in the university 
when the appeal is heard. 

This the Herald-Tribune 
not to be an isolated one, but the forerunner of 
the National 
Advancement of Colored 
A Negro girl in Vir- 


College 


continues, 1s 


Case, 
others, promoted by 
Association for the 
People, New York City. 
Virginia 


humerous 


ginia, a graduate of Union 
and a former student at a Northern college for 
women, the daughter of a colored physician 
living in Virginia, has applied for admission to 
the state university there to obtain an A.M, 
degree. 


The girl’s preliminary application, it is said, 
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lies unanswered. It is her intention, if her ap. 
plication is denied, backed by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, 
to fight her case in the courts of Virginia as ; 
citizen and taxpayer. Similar action will be 
taken up in the courts of Missouri, with Sidney 
R. Redmond, a Negro lawyer, of St. Louis, who 
is now making an investigation of conditions at 


the University of Missouri. 


FUNDS FOR EDUCATION PROVIDED 

BY THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 

COMPANY 

NINETEEN men, either General Electrie em- 
ployees or sons of employees of the company, 
have been awarded varying sums of money to 
enable them to continue their edueation in c¢ol- 
lege, through the facilities of the Gerard Swope 
Loan Fund at Union College, the General Elee- 
tric Edueational Loan Fund, and the Charles 
P. Steinmetz Memorial scholarships. Of. this 
number, 12 are from Schenectady, two from 


Erie, two from Pittsfield and one each from 
Cleveland, West Lynn and Chicago. 
Six of the eight loans awarded under the 


of employees at the 
A son of 
an employee in the 
the 
Six of the nine loans granted under the 


Swope fund went to sons 
Schenectady works of the company. 
a Pittsfield workman and 
Schenectady factory received other two 
loans. 
General Electric fund also went to sons of com- 
pany workmen. 

Dominick DeLisa and Howard Gordon Ear's, 
sons of Schenectady workmen, were awarded the 
Steinmetz scholarships. Selection of the twenty 
men was made from the largest group of appli- 
‘ants since the establishment of the three funds. 

The General Electric Educational Loan Fund 
and the Gerard Swope Loan Fund were both 
1927. Under the former, loans are 


made to General Electric employees or their sons 


formed in 


for the purpose of assisting to pay expenses ot! 
They 
New ap- 


education of a collegiate grade. are 
granted for only one year at a time. 
plications must be filed each year if the stu- 
dent wishes a loan for the succeeding year. 
the college or 


Since 


There are no restrictions as to 
university which the student may attend. 
1927 $28,730 has been loaned. 

The Gerard Swope Loan Fund at Union Col- 
lege operates essentially under the same pro- 

















ns, except that attendance is restricted to 
the college, and only the income on the fund is 

ned, plus repayments of loans which have 
Loans made un- 


een made in previous years. 


der this fund since its formation amount to 
$11,471. 
[he Steinmetz scholarships were established 
the company at Union College in 1924. 
They are for either engineering or academic 


ivses and are awarded to employees or their 


AWARDS OF THE FISHER BODY 
CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Four American and two Canadian students 
were presented at the annual scholarship award 
nner with university scholarships of the value 


{ $5,000 as the winners in the 1935 Fisher Body 
Guild 


building competition. 


Craftsman’s master class model coach- 
This brings to forty-five 
the number of boys who have been awarded uni- 

rsity seholarships sponsored by General 
Motors Edueational Foundation since its incep- 

on in 1930. 

Announcement of the scholarship winners in 
he current competition was made by William A. 
Fisher, president of the guild and vice-president 
of General Motors Corporation, at the Quebee 
dinner, held this year in the ballroom of the 
Chateau Frontenae, which was transformed for 
the occasion into a reproduction of the Guild 
Square at Brussels, long the stronghold of the 
ancient eraft guilds after which the modern or- 

nization for boys is patterned. 

Included in the group at the speakers’ table 
were Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; R. H. 
Grant, vice-president of General Motors; George 
J. Davis, Jr., dean of engineering, University of 
Alabama; The Hon. E. 


ant-Governor of the Province of Quebee; Dr. 


L. Patenaude, Lieuten- 


Frank Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Mich.; R. S. MeLaughlin, president of the Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada, Ltd., and president of 
the Canadian section of the guild; The Rev. T. 
A, Steiner, C.S.C., dean of the engineering col- 
lege, Notre Dame University; M. L. Brittain, 
president of the Georgia School of Technology; 
Daniel Carter Beard, national Boy Scout com- 
missioner; John A. Stiles, head of the Canadian 
Boy Scouts Association; Carroll R. Reed, super- 
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intendent of schools, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. A. 
vice-president and 

General Motors of Canada; 
William S. MeLean; Dr. J. E. 


of Quebee city; E. A. Hitchcock, dean of the 


Brown, reneral 


Guild 


Gregoire, mayor 


manager, 


Secretary 


College of Engineering, the Ohio State Univer 
sitv; Laurence J. Young, supervisor of indus 
trial arts shopwork, New York publie schools; 
Dr. N. R. Crozier, school superintendent, Dallas, 
Texas; Dr. D. S. Kimball, dean of engineering 
at Cornell University; Dr. Willis A. Sutton, At 
schools; R. L. 


Sackett, dean of engineering, Pennsylvania State 


lanta, Ga., superintendent of 
College, and Harry J. Klinger, president and 
general manager, Pontiae Motor Car Company. 

In addition, the winners of regional honors in 
the master class competition, the 18 vietors in 
the American apprentice ¢lass competition and 
the 38 scholarship winners of previous years 


attended. 


PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 
ALLOTMENTS FOR NON-FED- 
ERAL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


THE Publie Works Administration Division of 
Economics and Statistics, at the request of the 
Office of Education, has submitted a report of 
what the Publie Works Administration has done 
for edueation, through Federal and non-Federal 
projects, up to August 1, 1935. 

Three hundred and forty-nine school projects 
have been completed at a total estimated cost of 
$29,261,655. 


ernment supplied more than $14,000,000. 


Of this amount, the Federal Govy- 
Com- 
pleted projects include 245 elementary schools, 
40 high schools, 3 colleges and universities, 12 
school auditoriums, 5 gymnasiums, 9 dormitories, 
Mis 


cellaneous projects include additions and altera 


1 museum and 34 miscellaneous projects. 


tions to school buildings, school cafeterias, clinic 
buildings, memorials, athletic fields, school ga- 
rages, swimming pools, teacherages and the like. 

Of the 644 non-federal educational projects 
representing those now under construction, and 
those for which PWA allotments have already 
been approved, more than half will be elemen 
tary school buildings, and more than a hundred 
Nearly $80,000, 


PWA 


will be high-school buildings. 
000 already allotted will be spent on 
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projects of an educational nature still to be com- 
pleted. 

Less than $15,000,000 of the $133,000,000 al- 
lotted by PWA 
projects has been spent on projects completed 
August 1. Arizona, Maine and Nevada 
are the only states which do not now have com- 
Allotments have 


for non-federal edueational 


up to 


pleted PWA school projects. 
been approved for school building projects in 
every state and the Territory of Hawaii. Ap- 
proved allotments for school projects not yet 
started or still under construction amount to 
nearly $120,000,000. 

PWA 


project allotments to states, municipalities and 


This report is limited to non-federal 


private institutions. It does not include some 
160 Federal grants amounting to $11,533,030 
allotted under the jurisdiction of other estab- 
lished government agencies. The Department of 


Interior, for example, is constructing school 
buildings tor Indians, the War Department for 
officers training and the Department of Justice 
for National Training Schools. 

Applications are still being received and con- 
are generally 
worthwhile. 


sidered. Edueational projects 


considered to be desirable and 
Tests put to all applications received include: 
Is it sound 
from an engineering standpoint? (3) Does the 
community in which the project will be located 
have the legal authority to go ahead with such 
construction? and (4) Can loans be evidenced 
by valid security, preferably by serial bonds 
life of the 


(1) Is the project necessary? (2) 


that will mature within the useful 
project ? 

Applications meeting these tests are received 
by the Publie Works Administration in Wash- 
ington, transmitted to the Division of Applica- 
tions and Information and referred to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and Works Progress Admin- 
istration. These offices test the applications 
again. Requests for allotments are then reported 
to the Advisory Committee on Allotments, and, 
if acted on favorably, are placed on the Public 
Works Administration agenda. Up to July 1, 
1935, PWA had allotted funds for publie works 
in 3,040 of 3,073 counties, a total number of 


19,178 projects costing $2,793,635,053. 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

THe New York Public Library has been al- 

lotted about $2,500,000 under the WPA pro- 


Wey 
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gram for improvements and repairs to the cen. 
tral building and its branches. 

Work on the central building on Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue will cost about $500. 
OOO. 
ment of mechanical equipment such as boilers 


The work ineludes the repair and replace 
and elevators, reconstruction of the roof and 
extensive repairs to the ceilings. 

The main building is in need of extensive 
renovation. Especially is this the case with the 
third floor, where recently plaster has begun | 
drop from the decorated ceilings. 

A system for cooling the building in the sum 
mer by running water through the steam pipes 
has also been planned. 

About $1,500,000 will be spent on repair and 
renovation of the fifty-eight branch libraries 
throughout the Bronx, Manhattan and Rich 
mond. This includes painting, repairing floors 
and removing sidewalk obstructions. 

In the auditoriums of four branches stages 
will be erected and two already under construc- 
This will bring the 
number of such stages in the entire library chain 


tion will be completed. 


to twelve. 

The branch library additions will cost about 
$250,000. At the Fordham branch, 2,556 Bain- 
bridge Avenue, the Bronx, a 24 by 45 foot ex- 
tension to the reference room is planned. At 
the Kingsbridge Branch, 3,041 Kingsbridge Ave 
nue, the Bronx, a two-story extension will be 
built, more than doubling the size of the present 
building and adding children’s, adult reference 
and work rooms. 

The Hunt’s Point Branch, 877 
Boulevard, the Bronx, will get a two-story and 
basement addition containing a reading room 
on the first floor and story-hour room on the 
second. At the branch at 75 Bennett Street, 
Port Richmond, S. I., a one-story and basement 
extension housing adult reference, children’s 
story-hour and elub rooms will be built. 

The portable wooden sub-branch at 56 Git- 
ford’s Lane, Great Kills, 8. I., will have a sub- 
stantial brick extension. The new structure will 
contain adult and children’s circulation rooms 
on the first floor and club and children’s rooms 
in the basement. At the Fort Washington 
Branch, 535 West 179th Street, additional book 
stacks will be constructed. 

The work at the Hudson Park Branch con- 
sists in the erection of an addition that will con- 


Southern 
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study, exhibition and stack rooms and pro- 
a much-needed entrance on Seventh Ave- 
The Leroy Street entrance will be reserved 
children. 

ttle theater stages have been built at the 
135th, Leroy, East Sixteenth, East 110th, 
124th West Street 
They are under construction at West 


and Twenty-third 


anches. 


25th and East Houston Streets and are planned 


the West 179th and East Tenth Street 

Branches, the Morris Avenue Branch and the 
Port Richmond Branch. 

The one at the 135th Street Branch, after 


ch the others are modeled, is twenty-three 
wide by twelve feet deep, with an apron 
xtending two feet beyond the curtain. It is 
equipped with a suitable lighting system and 
enty-four pieces of interchangeable scenery, 
uding two windows, two doors, an arch and 


a fireplace. 


MEETING OF MATHEMATICIANS AT 
ANN ARBOR 


THE annual summer meeting of mathemati- 
ans will take place at Ann Arbor from Sep- 
tember 9 to 13. At this 
essions of the American Mathematical Society, 
the Mathematical Association of America and 


time there will be 


e newly formed Institute of Statisticians. 
the 
meetings of the association will occur on Mon- 


According to a statement in Science, 
day afternoon and Tuesday morning and eve- 
ng. At this time papers will be given which 
uclude: “The Confusion in Secondary Mathe- 
maties and Its Influence in the Teaching of 
Mathematies,” by Professor K. P. Williams, In- 
“Geometric Constructions 
without the Classical Restriction to Ruler and 
Compasses,” by Professor W. H. Bussey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and “Early Mathematical 


University ; 


diana 


Ir is reported in the daily press that Dr. 
Judah L. Magnes has tendered his resignation 
as chaneellor of the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem. The resignation will be considered in 
Lucerne on September 8, when the board of 
governors of the university convenes. It was 
regarded as likely that if the board should vote 
to reject the resignation, Dr. Magnes would con- 
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Books in the Library of the University of Mich- 
igan,” by Professor L. C. Karpinski, University 
of Michigan. 

The program of the society, extending from 
Tuesday afternoon to Friday afternoon, will 
consist of a series of colloquium lectures, two 
invited addresses and an unusually large number 
of short contributed papers. 

The colloquium lectures will be delivered by 
Professor H. S. 
Texas, on “Fermat’s Last Theorem and Related 


Vandiver, of the University of 
Topies in Number Theory.” The intractability 
of this theorem along with the amazing fertility 
of the fields of algebra and number theory that 
have been opened by its consideration are among 
the most interesting facts in the history of math- 
ematies. These colloquium lectures will take 
place on Tuesday, Thursday and Friday after- 
noons. 

Professor G. Y. 


Rainich, of the University of Michigan, will ad- 


On Wednesday morning 
dress the society on “Product Integrals and their 
Applications to Geometry,’ and on Friday 
morning Professor G. T. Whyburn, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, will give a paper “On the 
Structure of Continua.” 

The special feature of the program is the 
joint meeting of the society and the Institute of 
Statisticians. Papers on probability and statis- 
ties will be given and the meeting will also serve 
as a formal organization meeting of the insti- 
tute, the preparatory work having already been 
done at an informal meeting and by committees. 

The list of short papers contains some eighty 
titles, about half of these papers to be actually 
These 
their recent research by Americans in practically 
A joint 
dinner of all the organizations will take place on 


presented in person. are synopses of 
all the major fields of mathematics. 


Thursday evening. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


sider himself backed by the official opinion of 
the sponsors of the institution and would agree 


to continue in office. 


Maurice P. Smiru has been appointed assis- 
tant head master of New Hampton, N. H., 
School for Boys. Fred- 
erick Smith, who has been head master since 


He is the brother of 

















IRS 


Smith is a graduate of Bates 
1921. He has studied at 


Education of Harvard 


1926. Maurice 
College in the class of 
the Graduate School of 
University and for the last eight years has been 
head of the science department at New Hamp- 
ton. 


} 


Ricuarp Bass WHITTEN, who is twenty-four 


years old, has been appointed head of the Com- 


monwealth Labor College at Mena, Ark. He 
succeeds Lucien Koch, who has been granted 


Mr. Whitten was formerly 


Student 


leave of absence. 


national chairman of the League for 


Industrial Democracy. 


Dr. Date F. Stranspury, of Macon, Ga., has 
been chosen dean of law at Wake Forest College, 


Raleigh, N. C., sueceeding Dr. N. Y. 


who founded the school. Dr. Gulley will remain 


Gulley, 


in an advisory capacity. Dr. Stansbury has 
been professor ol law at Mercer University. He 
holds degrees from Valparaiso University, the 


University of Indiana and Yale University. 


B. T. Poxson, superintendent of the Colorado 
State Industrial School for Boys at Golden, has 
been leave of absence for six months. 


Ose 
will be the acting superintendent during Mr. 


riven 


Goetze, printing instructor at the school, 


Poxson’s absence. 


M. W. Tuomas, head master of Buckingham 
Royal Latin School in England, has been ap- 
head Tottenham County 


pointed master of 


School. 

Dr. Joun L. Bray, for the past twelve years 
professor of metallurgy at Purdue University, 
has been appointed head of the School of Chem- 
ical Engineering. 

Dr. Z. 
the North Carolina State College of Agriculture, 


has been elected visiting protessor of zoology at 


P. Metca.r, professor of zoology at 


Duke University for 1935-36. 

At Brigham Young University, William H. 
Boyle, assistant protessor of elementary educa- 
tion, and E. M. 


English, who returned last year from two years 


Rowe, assistant professor of 


of study abroad, have been appointed associate 
professors. Miss Hermese Peterson, principal 
of the elementary training school; Alonzo Mor- 
speech, and Miss 


ley, assistant professor of 


Wilma Jeppson, assistant professor of physical 
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education for women, have also been made asso. 
ciate professors. Golden L. Woolf has been ay. 
pointed principal of the secondary train ne 
school. 

Lester W. FEEzER, now professor of lay 
the University of South Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of law at the Univer. 
sity of Missouri for the next school year. Pro- 
fessor Feezer holds the degree of bachelor o} 
laws from the Harvard University School of 
Law. He will substitute this year for Professor 
Glenn A. McCleary, of the faculty of law, who 
has leave of absence for a year. 


RoscoE PuLuiaAM, president of the Southern 
Illinois Teachers College, has announced the ap 
pointment of four new faculty members: Dr. 
Thomas F. Barton, of the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, will be head of the department ot 
geography; Dr. Agnes Genevieve Murphy, ot 
the University of Iowa, head of the department 
of foreign languages, Dr. 
Barnes, New York, head of the department ot 


and Sherman Bb, 


history. B. E. Lawson, Greeley, Colo., will join 
the training school department. 

CHARLES M. ATTLEE, lecturer in education at 
the University of Liverpool, has been appointed 
professor of education in the University ot 
Nottingham. 

THE retirement of Miss Lorian P. Jefferson, 
assistant research professor of agricultural eco 
nomics aud member of the faculty at Massachu- 
setts State College since 1913, has been an- 
nounced, to take effect on July 31. She has 
successively occupied the positions of assistant 
professor of social science, acting head of the 
department of agricultural economics, and as 
sistant research professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics. 


In the department of physies of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Dr. D. M. Dennison has be« 
promoted from an associate professorship to a 
professorship, and Dr. W. W. Sleator and Dr. 
Otto Laporte have been promoted from assistant 


professorships to associate professorships. 


Everarp M. Upsoun has resigned as assistant 
professor of fine arts at the University of Min- 
nesota in order to join the faculty at Columbia 


University. 
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Dr. Hatpert L. DuNN, professor of biometry 
the University of Minnesota Graduate School 
Medicine and director of the University of 
\[innesota Hospitals, Minneapolis, has resigned 
come chief statistician of vital statistics, in 


Bureau of the Census. 


William 


law at 


Orville 
Yale 
versity, has been offered the chairmanship 
Board. Dr. 
seph Warren Madden, professor of law at 


that Dr. 


professor of 


is reported 
as, Sterling 
the National Labor Relations 
University of Pittsburgh, has been made a 
The appointment is for 
Madden 


ssistant to the Attorney General in 1920, and 


ber of the board. 


vears. Professor was a special 


been a member of the Pennsylvania Com- 


ttee on Planning and Industry. 


Dr. WittiamM F. OGpurn, professor of sociol- 

at the University of Chicago, has been se- 
ted as the third member of the board which 
the 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union and their employ- 
rs, the Associated Milk Dealers. 


arbitrate disputes between Chicago 


Proressor J. GRAHAM Kerr, Regius_ pro- 
‘of zoology in the University of Glasgow, 
heen elected member of Parliament for the 
Scottish Universities. The voting was: Pro- 
fessor J. Graham Kerr (National Government), 
Mrs. N. Mitehison (Labor), 4,293. 


states that Professor Kerr’s election in- 


20,507 ; 
Vature 
volves giving up the chair of zoology, which he 
ias oceupied since 1902. 


[ue United States has accepted the invitation 

the Mexican Government to send representa- 
tives to the Seventh American Scientifie Con- 
gress at Mexico City, which meets from Septem- 
er 8 to September 17. The state department 
has announeed the following United States dele- 
gation: Cloyd Heck Marvin, president of George 
Washington University, Washington, chairman; 
Wallace Walter Atwood, president of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass.; J. MeKeen Cat- 
il, editor of Science and ScHooL AND Socrety, 
New York City; Franklin S. Harris, president 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; 
Edward V. Huntington, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Neil M. Judd, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, and France V. Scholes, 
William W. 


Carnegie Institution, Washington. 
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Schott, second secretary of the embassy in Mex- 
ico City, will act as secretary of the delegation. 

THE United ofticially 
sented at the International Congress of Orien 


States will be repre 
talists at Rome which meets from September 23 
to 29. The American delegates will be William 
F. Albright, James H. Breasted, W. Norman 
Riehard J. Gottheil Nathaniel J. 


Brown, and 


Reich. 


Dr. CHRISTEN N. JENSEN, dean of the gradu- 
ate school of Brigham Young University, has 
been granted leave of absence during which he 
will tour the world to observe trends in the field 


of international unity. 


Dr. H. ARTHUR STEINER, assistant professor 
of political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, has sailed for France. 
Following several weeks’ stay in Paris, where 
he plans research work at the National Library 
of Archives and the French Foreign Office, he 
will go to Geneva for observation of the ses 
sions of the League of Nations and for study 
in the league library. Dr. Steiner plans to go 
later to the Hague, London and Rome to con- 


tinue his work. 


Dr. Emit ALTMAN, chief medical examiner of 
the New York City Board of Education, has re- 
turned from a vaeation trip to London, where 
he attended the International Neurological Con 
gress. 

BERTHOLD LIPPERT, since 1925 
Publie School 73, West Hampton 
Island, a junior high school, died on August 
Mr. Lippert had 
been connected with the public school system 
since 1907. 


principal of 
Beach, Long 
25. 


He was fifty-one years old. 


Dr. A. D. Linpsay, master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, gave the presidential address at the 
British Isles Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship at St. Andrews on August 14. He 
spoke on “Leisure, Unemployment and Eduea 
tion.” 

THE bust of Johns Hopkins and two figures 
representing the Johns Hopkins University and 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital will be dedicated 
Hopkins 


monument, donated by the Municipal Art So 


in Baltimore in about a month. The 


ciety and erected on land given by the city, 
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was designed and sculptured by Hans Schuler, 


a local artist. Jetween the allerorieal figures 


sides of the monument will be foun- 
bust of Johns Hopkins sur- 


Indi- 


monument at 


on the 


tains. The six-foot 


twentyv-tour-foot monument. 


mounts the 
rect lighting will uluminate the 
night. 

ROLLINS COLLEGE, named in honor of Alonzo 
W. Rollins fifty years ago, paid tribute to the 
memory of its founder and other members of the 
Rollins family at a semicentennial celebration 
at Lebanon Center, Maine, on August 18. A 
memorial tablet was unveiled at the farm where 
Alonzo W. Rollins and his brother, George A. 
Rollins, 
ago. Alonzo W. Rollins went to Winter Park, 


Fla., in the 80’s and gave $50,000 of the original 


were born more than a hundred years 


fund to secure the site of the new college for 
the town; George A. Rollins, who supervised the 
construction of the first buildings, served as a 
trustee, and gave his fortune of nearly $200,000 
Edward W. Rollins, of Three 


H., gave to the college 


to the college; 
Rivers Farm, Dover, N. 
Rollins Hall for men, the first in the new group 


of buildings constructed in the past five years. 


THE twenty-seventh International Esperanto 
Congress was opened on August 5 at the Au- 
gusteo, in Rome, by Signor Tumedei, Under- 
Seeretary of State for Justice. One thousand 
five hundred delegates, representing thirty-five 


nations, were in attendance. 


A COMMITTEE of the trustees of Rutgers Uni- 
versity reports that it has found no substantia- 
tion of charges that Leinhard Bergel, a member 
of the faculty of the New Jersey College for 
Women, failed of reappointment because of his 
anti-Nazi The that 
allegations of anti-Semitism and pro-Naziism at 


views. report also states 
the women’s college were unfounded and ap- 
proved the Dr. Frederick J. 


Hauptmann, head of the German department, 


contention of 


that Dr. Bergel was dismissed “because he did 
not possess the attitude or qualities desired in 


a member of the staff.” 


A REPORT by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties shows that 34,275 students of university 
grade were on full-time enrolment in Canadian 
In 1933 the total number 
In the 


universities in 1934. 
was 33,996 and in 1932 it was 34,456. 
year 1928 the number was 33,061. 
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WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY at Salem, Ore., has 
made an agreement in regard to an exchange «| 
students with the University of Hawaii. It js 
said to be the twelfth university to have made 


such an agreement. 


FirTY-NINE school teachers employed on sum- 
mer play projects of the Works Progress Ad 
ministration in New York City have been dis- 
missed for participation in a three-hour stop 
page demonstration of white-collar workers jy 
protest at a three-week delay of their pay 


cheeks. 


Two hundred and fifteen boys of Italian- 
American parentage have returned from a four 
weeks’ tour of Italy as members of the Italia: 
Honor Student 
fares were paid by their parents and _ schools. 


Movement. Their steamship 
In Italy they were guests of the Italian Govern- 
ment, various municipalities and private indi- 
viduals. Pope Pius XI received them in private 
audience at Castel Gandolfo, his summer resi- 
oes rere received i <a See 
They also were received in private audi- 
Mussolini at the 


dence. 
ences by Premier Palazzo 
Venezia, in Rome, and by Crown Prince Hun- 
berto, in Naples. 

REPRESENTATIVE Epwarp A. KENNEY, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, introduced in the House on 
August 3 a resolution providing that all reve- 
nues collected by the United States from the 
estate of Will Rogers be set aside as a trust fund 
to be known as the “Will Rogers Student Aid 
Fund.” The fund thus created would be admin- 
istered by the Commissioner of Edueation until 
Congress established a permanent agency to ad- 
minister it for student aid. 


An Associated Press dispatch states that the 
National Youth Administration on August 19 
received $27,056,268 of works relief funds to 
aid students from high schools to attend college. 
In announcing the allotment, Director Aubrey 
Williams estimated that it would provide part- 
time jobs for 323,792 young men and women 
between 16 and 25 years. It will be divided as 
follows: $11,463,768 for 212,192 high-school 
students at $6 a month; $14,512,500 for 107,500 
college students at $15 a month; $1,080,000 for 
4,000 post-graduate students at $30 a month. 
When set up, the Youth Administration was 
promised $50,000,000 in all. Mr. Williams is 
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rted to have said that this student aid, a 
af nuation of the education program of the 
administration, would be administered by 
yy. Lewis Alderman. To emphasize the impor- 
ce of high-school student aid and to supply 
fare and lunch money to children of relief 
lies, he pointed out that 700,000 pupils 
spped out of school last year. Colleges agree- 
te accept students helped by the Youth Ad- 
stration will receive funds to care for 12 per 
t. of their enrolment. 


[ur continuation for another year of col- 
ite centers in seven central New York com- 
inities Where students are provided with two 
vears of college work without being required 
pay tuition has been announced. The schools 
for the present be continued as Works 
Progress Administration projects, but all col- 
ite centers in the state will be discontinued 
June, 1936. 


area are under the joint supervision of the 


The seven centers in the Syra- 


State College of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
ty, the board of Education and the State De- 
partment of Education. They are maintained 
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in Syracuse, Cortland, Rochester, Rome, New- 
ark, Auburn and Little Falls. 
to add the 


Watertown followed a conference ot 


Decision to eon- 


tinue the centers and new one at 
represen 
Dr. 


Commis- 


institutions with 


State 


tatives of supervising 
Harlan H. Horner, 
sioner of New York. 


Assistant 


RECOMMENDATIONS adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the Supreme Council of the Knights 
of Columbus, governing the order in the United 
effect that 
Catholie child be sent to a Catholie school. 


States, included one to the every 
Ina 
resolution unanimously adopted the order fur- 
ther recorded “the keen disappointment of the 
Knights of Columbus and their families and of 
other Catholic peoples at what they consider to 
be not only an unnecessary but an unwise, unfair 
and unjust veto of the Kelly-Corbett bill by the 
Governor of New York, after unanimous ap- 
proval of said bill by the Assembly and Senate 
of the State.” 
free transportation for pupils of private and 


This bill would have provided 


parochial schools, as is now provided for public 
school children. 


DISCUSSION 


AN EVALUATION OF THE OBJECTIVES 
OF CHURCH SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
EXvERY one informed in edueation is familiar 

vith the story of the rise, progress and subse- 

For 


asons inherent in the evolution of social, polit- 


ent decline of the American academy. 


al and economic developments following upon 


ur early national period it has been largely 


/ 


uperseded by the now dominant public high 


s 


Thus the academy has come to occupy 


chool. 


supplementary or perhaps somewhat special- 
ized role in contemporary educational life. At 
that it is essaying to provide the important life 
orientation experience which we have chosen to 
label “secondary education” for an appreciable 
itumber of American youth. According to gov- 
ernment data for 1930, there were then “2,760 
private high schools and academies having an 
enrolment of 309,052 pupils. Nearly three 
fourths of these schools are under some type of 
denominational eontrol.”? 


' Office of Education Bulletin, No. 20, 1931, p. 9. 





No great amount of research work has been 
conducted in the sphere of private secondary 
The 


issues periodic bulletins containing a variety of 


education. national office of education 


data touching on private schools. Universities 
occasionally issue statements comparing the aca- 
demie achievements of public and private high- 
Probably the most compre- 

this field is 
study of Minnesota private academies carried 


school graduates. 


hensive researeh in found in the 


out under the direction of Koos.? In this inves- 


Education.’’ University of Chicago Press, 1931. 


tigation an effort was made to secure valid data 


relating to the particular kind of students at- 
tending and just why they chose to enroll in 


these institutions; also the scholastic accomplish- 
ments of such individuals both in the academy 
and subsequently in the university. Important 
comparisons between the achievements of public 
and private secondary school pupils were pre- 
sented. Incidentally, in spite of a slightly 
higher intelligence, the private school encum 


2L. V. Koos, ‘‘Private and Public Secondary 





9G) 





bents failed noticeably (on the average, of 


course) to reach the relative standards of aea- 


demic accomplishment attained by their public 
| Other studies have in- 


school contemporaries. 


dieated similar 


Now 


least are not attempting to excel publie institu- 


results. 


it may be that some private academies at 


basis. 


hint 
t scholasti¢ 


Perhaps they are 


values 


Ons On a 


other educational thought by 


stressing 


them to transeend in funetional importance the 


matter of eruditional achievement or purely in- 
tellectual adaptations. Such emphasis may be 


directed toward religious education. Assuming 


that 


as private church academies in the development, 


public high schools are just as interested 


for example, of virtuous character attributes, the 
fact stands out that comparisons in this respect 
have not been made. 

In the light of these considerations it may be 


our present comparative studies have evalu- 


that 
ated church secondary schools on a basis some- 
what incongruous when considered in the light 
of just what they are trying to accomplish in 
internal set Perhaps important 


their own up. 


factors of education regarded as intrinsie in 
church schools have been neglected in favor of 
more popular publie school functions of an aca- 
demic sort in drawing up the comparisons. In 
the minds of denominational educators such a 
procedure would manifestly handicap the acad- 
emy. This point is well illustrated in the mat- 


ter of religious instruction. Church secondary 
schools may in some eases be striving primarily 
for the development of what they eall “Chris- 
tian edueation” and consequently feel that sue- 
cess (as judged by them) in such an endeavor 
their existence, even 


satisfactorily justifies 


though the regular scholastic mastery of their 
pupils is slightly inferior to that of the public 
high-school population. 

In view of these considerations the writer be- 
came interested in attempting to ascertain the 
real internal educational program of secondary 
education in the ease of a small svstem of de- 
nominational academies which stresses through- 
out the religious aspeet of pupil development. 
An effort has been made to determine and evalu- 
ate in as thorough a manner as possible the ob- 
jectives accepted by these schools. The method 
used is offered as a technique deemed appro- 


priate in situations of this kind where compari- 
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son between aims is important in evaluating ¢}y 
consistency of different school systems. 

The secondary schools in question are owned 
the Adventist 
At the time this investigation was coy 


and operated by Seventh-day 
Church. 
pleted they numbered 53 in the United States 
and Canada. Some (30) are regular boardi; 
schools providing dormitories and a variety 
industries for pupils, others (10) are urban da 
schools maintained for the benefit of city dw: 
ers who desire to keep their children at 

and a third group (13) are preparatory depart 
ments attached to the denomination’s junior and 
The averag 


enrolment for these schools is practically th, 


senior colleges in North America. 


same as that for all private secondary instity 
tions as a class, namely, 110.8 


OBJECTIVES OF SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST SECON 
DARY SCHOOLS 

The technique employed in this determination 
of ultimate aims of Seventh-day Adventist secon- 
dary schools involved: first, a determination of 
objectives from three different original sources 
(inquiry blanks to superintendents, school cata- 
logs and denominational books) and second, a 
final composite group of objectives resulting 
from a union of the three. The method of ap 
proach to the problem possesses the merit of be- 
ing relatively exhaustive and essentially objec- 
tive as far as the investigator is concerned, since 
an effort has been made to allow the ultimate 
aims to grow out of factual data secured through 
an analysis of denominational literature and con- 
sensus of conception founded on the testimony 
of prominent denominational leaders. 

In an effort to merge the three sets of objec- 
tives discovered thus far (not shown in this con- 
densed report) on the basis of frequency, a com- 
posite presentation is given in Table I. 

Here we find not only the five most frequently 
stated aims, but the next five in serial order of 
importance based on frequency. The first five 
aims were all found in one or more of the three 
previous sets of objectives (not shown). The 
same is true of numbers 8, 9 and 10. 

A total of 502 statements of objectives were 
found. Of these 305 (60.8 per cent.) were 
among the first 10 in frequency. 

3 According to Office of Education Bulletin, No 
20, 1931, p. 4, there were in 1930, on the average, 
111.9 pupils per private secondary school. 
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TABLE I 


»AL OBJECTIVES DRAWN FROM INQUIRY 


LITERATURE 


Objectives 


raining for active S.D.A,. den. service 


velopment of Christian character 

Development of spiritual, mental and physical 
ywers 

{ll-around training for Christian citizenship 
Shelter for corrupt influences of the world 

6, Make Bible foundation of education 

7, Inculeate Christian standards and ideals 

tive preparation for college 

Teach practical manual duties 

Save our young people for the S.D.A. cause 
Totals 


ese aims might conceivably be reduced to 
1) threefold training for §.D.A. service, (2) 
Christian character building and (3) prepara- 
n for college. 
If this reduction of objectives to those essen- 
lly representative of the original ten does not 
result in a violation of their seope, it is easy to 
comprehend that Seventh-day Adventist educa- 
rs have a fairly definite and limited set of ob- 
ectives toward which they may converge their 


secondary school features of school organization. 


DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


At an important educational council, held in 
Colorado Springs, the following principles were 


declared by prominent Adventist educators: 


We believe that the outstanding purpose of 
| true education is the making of men who ean not 
bought or sold—men who are as true to duty as 
needle to the pole. 

We believe in and seek for intellectual cul- 


of the highest type; and it is our conviction 


such culture, when combined with physical and 


itional training, best fits men for the duties of 


We believe that men in the making should 
mbued with high moral purpose, and that the 
should be the spiritual cornerstone of all edu- 
mal effort. 





BLANKS, ScHOOL CATALOGS AND DENOMINATIONAL 


COMBINED 


Ya ba + 
Frequencies 





Catalogs 


| Literature 


— |____ 


| 


6 16 9 61 20.0 12.2 
1] 2] ty | 19 16.1 9.8 
10 22 | 12 14 14.4 8.8 
23 12 | 6 31 10.2 6.2 
Za 4 | 3 30 9.8 .9 
1] 4 | 8 23 7.5 .6 

3 2 } 3 18 5.9 3.6 
13 | 0 17 5.6 

| 

7 QO | 10 | 17 5.6 3.4 

15 0 | 0 | 15 4.9 3.0 
151 7a | 64 305 100.0 | 60.8 
me | 
(d) We believe that another great factor in 


strengthening the moral fiber of the youth and in 
fitting them for the practical problems of everyday 
life is thorough instruction and practice in manual 
vocations. 

(e) We believe that the highest type of moral 
and practical efficiency can not be attained unless 
the student is possessed of good health, and that 
therefore place should be found in the curriculum 
for those studies and pursuits which contribute in 
a very practical way to superior physical manhood. 

(f) We believe that those time-honored 
whose usefulness lapsed with hoary ages of the past 


should be discarded, and that in their place live, 


studies 


up-to-date, practical courses suited to present-day 
needs should be substituted. 

(g) We believe that the public school system of 
our country, including the higher institutions of 
learning, is a mighty factor in creating and main 
taining our national ideals; but in harmony with 
the principles of religious liberty we claim the right 
to conduct ad 
dition to teaching all that is required for true 


institutions of our own, which, in 
citizenship, will prepare our youth for missionary 
activities at home and abroad. 
(h) We that 

enumerated herewith will make for patriotism of 
the highest type, and that those thus trained will 
never be subjects for the asylum, the almshouse or 
They will not be found in the 


ranks of radicals or the reactionaries, but they will 


believe realization of the ideals 


the penitentiary. 


be loyal to their country, a source of uplift and 
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inspiration to their fellow men, and true to their 


God.4 


Whether this school system has or can achieve 
such desirable adaptations and points of view in 
the personal lives of its pupils is, at least from 
the 


However, in this evaluation we are not primarily 


objective standpoint, an open question. 
concerned with the desirability of the objec- 
tives or their implications in terms of religious 


We 


basic 


are interested rather in locat- 
Adventist 


schools and subsequently in evaluating them in 


instruction. 


ing the aims of secondary 
the light of whatever criteria can be secured. 
As for the usual secular objectives (“seven 
cardinal” and others) of secondary education, 
these church school men apparently propose to 
achieve them and in addition to indoctrinate 
their youth with conservative religious points of 
view which they evidently believe will act as 
determiners of superior character development. 
Like public school educators they propose to 
stress satisfactory adjustments to the functional 
aspects of social, moral, vocational, economic 
and esthetie American life, but unlike them they 
couch the entire plan in a religious setting. 
Comparative achievements of public and church 
secondary school pupils have not been satisfac- 
torily investigated from this functional angle. 
As far as the Adventist secondary schools 
under examination are concerned, we can only 
say that regardless of one’s bias with respect 
to the ultimate worth of their ardent religious 
emphasis, they tend to be internally consistent 
in their econeeption of educational organization. 
If they ean but realize their own subjective phi- 
losophy of edueation with its religious motif, in 
the lives of their own youth, they are apparently 
not concerned with unfavorable academie com- 
parisons based on educational values regarded 
by them as important but essentially secondary. 
No doubt other churches feel somewhat the same 


They 


have been developed for a special purpose and 


way about their own secondary schools. 


are temporarily judged on the basis of their con- 
sistency in hewing to the line dictated by such 
purpose. 
Louis P. THORPE 
WALLA WALLA COLLEGE 
4 Proceedings of the Colorado Springs Conven- 


tion. Review and Herald Publishing Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1923, p. 434. 
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THE NEW SOCIAL PROBLEM—LEISURE 
TIME 
WE become 


America, of a serious weakness in our ciyj 


have suddenly conscious, 


IZa- 


tion. We have laid no foundation for the ys 


of leisure time. 


failed to appreciate the importance of leisyy 
in a cultural civilization. 

America has been a pioneer nation and has (e- 
veloped a pioneer civilization, dominated }y 
necessity of work and by a philosophy develo), 
in Europe in the eighteenth century, w!) 
emphasized the importance of arduous and ¢0) 
Thus work and the aceumulat 
the 
feature of the twentieth century civilization 


stant work. 


of material goods have been dominating 


The abundance of natural resources, together 
with an increased use of machinery, have in th: 
past furnished work in such an abundance and 
of such variety that work has occupied the time 
of most Americans. The exception has been th: 
few idle rich, who have squandered their leisure, 
and those who have taken short holidays fo 
idle dissipation. As a natural result we 
developed no tastes for leisure, no habits 
quiet recreation. 

Nicholas Murray Butler recently said, “It 
will be more important one of these days, to 
educate men and women to the use of leisur 
time than it will be to educate them for oceu- 
pations.” 

At any rate, 
the proper use of leisure is one of the major 


That time may now be at hand. 


problems of the day and, as Dr. Butler int 
mated, it is basically a problem of educatior 
And it 
remodeling schools, of broadening churches and 


is a problem of educating leaders, 0! 
of educating a nation. It is a gigantic problem 
of creating new and more cultural tastes and 
even rebuilding our ideals of culture and in some 
respects our civilization. 

The worthy use of leisure time stands as one 
of our seven cardinal principles of education; 
but it is still a prineiple to which seant attention 
has been given by the schools or the churches © 


the 


been hailed as 
Credit is money. 


1 Franklin’s maxims have 
chief virtues. ‘‘Time is money. 
Honesty is the best policy.’? These have been 
dominating ideas in America. Those who have 
accumulated wealth have been given the stamp 0 
approval by both the church and state; religious 
sanction and political power. 








n st 31, 1935 


state. Despite the great advancement in 

ce and in many other lines, there is, we 

confess, little advancement in the use of 

ire in the past century. This condition is a 
tural outgrowth of American civilization, 

nated as it has been by materialism and the 
| of work. 

Recreation and leisure time have not only been 
imercialized, but have fallen into the hands 
e most commercial, the least social, the most 
inscrupulous and the least moral group in our 
lern society. And the commercial group has 
rned the period of relaxation, the most fertile 
| fields for culture and refinement, into a 

field of idle dissipation. 

In the industrial, commercial, scientific and 
educational fields we have searched the Euro- 

an countries for their contributions. But we 

been little interested in what they might 

‘fer us in the way of a better use of leisure time. 

Let us see if they may lend some help in the way 
the solution of our newest social problem. 

\ frequent comment of the recent American 

veler in Europe is that the world-wide “de- 

ression” hasn’t “hit” Europe as hard as it has 

e United States. The observation has founda- 

n, but one must not assume that the average 
‘uropean has not suffered financial difficulties 

to those of the average American. The 
teresting difference between the “depressed” 
American and the “depressed” European is that 

e enjoyable use of leisure time for the Ameri- 
can is very dependent upon his pocketbook, while 

t of the European is not primarily a financial 
problem. “Leisure” to the average American 
means going to a dance, to the movie, entertain- 
ing guests or taking a trip, long or short, in an 

itomobile—any one of these necessarily means 
money in rather large amounts. Obviously the 
“depression” has materially curtailed the Ameri- 
can enjoyment of leisure time. 

The European, rich or poor, has a genuine 
appreciation of the arts, which serves to oceupy 
much of his leisure time in two ways—as a 
performer and as an observer. Part of his 
education is the development of some art: music, 
painting, hand-work, folk-dancing, writing, ete. 
He is taught these things as a means of personal 
enjoyment, not as possible commercial tools. 
When an individual shows unusual talent he is 
urged to develop it to the utmost to further his 
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own enjoyment and to contribute to that of 
others. His financial reward is not the goal set 
for him, as it rarely exists. It is interesting to 
note that a recognized artist is frequently oceu- 
pied in some line of work as a means of earning 
a living, and the development of his special 
talent occupies his leisure time. As a result of 
some training in one or several arts, the Euro- 
pean is an interested observer of the accomplish- 
ments of others. The museums and libraries 
found in large and small cities attract him fre 
quently. The movie has never been popular in 
Europe because the European prefers his legiti- 
mate drama and opera, both of them obtainable 
in large and small places. Considering again 
the fact that the artist derives part of his “pay” 
from the privilege of performing, excellent pro- 
ductions are made possible at relatively little 
expense to the patron. 

While social contacts are essential to the 
pleasure of the individual in Europe, the invit- 
ing and entertaining of “guests” is not known. 
People “visit” and this does not necessarily 
require the spending of money. The “visit” 
may include a lavish dinner; far more fre- 
quently it means the meeting, casually or by 
appointment, at a corner café, for tea or the 
after-dinner cup of coffee. The “visitors” find 
themselves spending an hour or more discussing 
current problems over one cup of coffee and 
enjoying the music of the café orchestra. 

Comparatively few Europeans own and drive 
automobiles, so it is not essential to the enjoy- 
ment of the individual. Rates on the usual 
means of  transportation—trains, subways, 
buses, street-cars, ete., are very cheap when 
compared to the same services in the United 
States. Class rates are offered on each of the 
above-mentioned means of transportation. 

It is not to be assumed that the European 
takes advantage of the rates offered on long 
trips very often, for it is not considered neces- 
sary to go far in order to enjoy oneself. An 
afternoon at a museum; a bit of hand-work to 
be done; a band-concert in the public square; an 
appointment to have coffee with a friend and 
discuss the current news; or a stroll on the 
boulevard with friends who are saving to go to 
the next opera serve to happily occupy the 
leisure time for the European, young and old, 
rich and poor. His training has made the use 
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pleasure and an opportunity 
at a minimum of expense. 
GEORGE GARDNER 
MABEL Z,. SMITH 
HELEN GARDNER 

ITY, UTAH 


WHAT PRICE DEGREES? 
Tue following letter, written on the fourth of 
July, from Nandibagan, India, may be of inter- 


est to readers of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY: 


Since I departed from America I have been en- 
gaged in the healing of the human sufferers, who 
It is nothing but in the 


are hopele SS and helpless. 


way of God, (Blessed are those who help in His 
way), hoping that your goodself too, will be pleased 
to extend your helping hand to us in some way or 
the other, if you please and if you could, as we have 
received so much help from our American profes- 


had 
and 


which we could never have 


God 


sional brethren, 


from any one else. may bless America 
Americans for the generosity of their mind, free- 
dom of thoughts, nobility of ideas. So, considering 
you one of this noblest Nation of this world, like 
which God never created over the surface of this 
Universe, (America) and the nobility of your fam- 
ily, thoughts, purity of mind, ete. ete. the great 
many other qualities, which I perceived during my 
interview with you, which I do not know, whether 
do you remember still or not I am taking the liberty 
of approaching you with this, otherwise I have no 
right to trouble you so much. 

Thanking you in anticipation and making an 
apology for doing so. As for the present we have 
no friends there, as those who were helping us are 
no more in this world, God may bless their souls, 
and may shower His choicest bounties up on their 
remaining families, (Amen.) For the same reason 
I am asking you the followings. 

During my conversation with you I remember 
that you told me that there are several commercial 
organizations, styling themselves ‘‘ Universities’’ 
which confer their degrees, on sending them the 
Thesis, and the payment of some fee, these were 
your exact words, which I remember, still very cor- 
rectly, but unfortunately I have forgotten their 
names, so would you kindly tell me again the names 
of some of them which I shall keep as secret as any- 
thing if you credit. I know that these are not held 
in good respect in the Academic world. But as 
here is not any act for that and a Foreign degree, 
however low, and degraded may they be are here 
held in good respect, and not only one but many 


Indians have got the Honorary degrees from Amer- 
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ica, Germany and France by sending their Thesis 


while they never had been there, which they fix wit] 


their names, as an additional qualification, whi), 


they have with it some of the best degrees froy 
some Indian Universities. 

A co-worker friend of mine is anxious to get that 
for the same reason while he is M.D. from on 
the best Indian Universities. He has no other p 
pose besides, except to append a foreign degre 
While a man her 


has got one of the best Indian degrees, and there js 


with his name and that is all. 


another foreign degree with his name howsoey 
bogous may it be, nobody will go to enquire fo: 
that, as the man is already a professor, Univ: rsity 
fellow, author, and a famous learned too, which is 
quite reasonable, but had he been an ordinary man, 
without any Indian Degree not only one but man 
criticisms would have been raised. As he is not 
personally in touch with you, he has requested me 
so earnestly to ask you for it, if you take mere) 
upon him and there may not be any objection for it 

An Indian Professor in the Christian College here 
has got a Ph.D. from some American University, 
God knows which, but it is published in many In- 
dian Journals, College magazines, ete, but the name 
of the University is not mentioned, while I asked 
many American friends, who replied that no Amer 
ican University would confer its degrees in ab 
sentia, so I am quite at a loss to make it out how 
is it? While at the same time I am sure that the 
man is a very venerable Professor, a B.A. from on 
of the best Universities, who could never append 
such a degree groundlessly with his name, which is 
published in the University books, ete, so I think it 
is one of the sort I am asking. 

Though their methods are not worthy of admira 
tion, I most humbly request you to inform their 
name as an special favour, to me which will remain 
very confidential to me if you believe, moreover that 
there is no Law, howsoever foolish and dirty may 
it be. 

This will encrease somewhat honour for a 
working in the way of God, and I assure you that 
for it you will get not only the one but thousands 
of rewards if you believe in that Almighty, who is 
the helper of all those who help in His way. 
which act of kindness all the members of ou 
firmary as in duty bound shall ever and ever pray 
for your long, long life and prosperity. 

As I will remain for this summer out I request 
send a reply to this in the name of our 
—_—, but not to me, as he 
With good wishes 


you to 
physician, Dr. 
is impatiently waiting for this. 
and the kindest regards. 

D, a. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AMERICANIZATION OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM IN POLAND 


\\ N the 


the 


new 


first world 


Poland 


emerged 


war, she 


ps of three educational systems 
A four-fold problem 


an and 


Russian. 


fell 


the 
heir to 


trom 


-Prussian, 


the new nation: A large illiterate popula- 


ck of properly qualified teachers, lack of 
buildings and lack of a unified educational 


that would serve as a faetor of consoli- 


of a reborn nation. 


All these problems 


d Poland, as Professor Paul Monroe aptly 


yserve 


to build all the floors of 
the bottom to the top at 


e new I 


i 


oland has 


been 


foreed to do 


|, into the position of a man who would 
a large building 


the same time. 


all 


things at the same time, and is doing it 


relative 


at 


nee 


success. 


ot 


school 


children 


For example, the at- 


of 


school 


age 


reased in ten years from 50 per cent. in 1919 


tg 93 per eent. in 1929. 


A wide-flung “exten- 


apparatus has been put in operation to 


the 


adult population. 


The army has an 


tional system of its own to take care of the 


reasing stream of illiterate young men that 


drafted i 


hool edueat 


there 


ito service. 


ion. 


is a 


They are given, in an 


iecelerated rate, the rudiments of 
For the children 
re, also for those of secondary and _ higher 


regular educational 


a common 
of school 


system 


‘h has been more or less democratic from the 


e 


any 
it 


noe 


ods. 


wa) 


steps towards Americanization. 
Americanized 


vs become 


nuing but which has lately taken definite 
In fact, it has 


without 


and that in form, objectives and 


As in other countries, the educational system 


Poland is divided into elementary, secondary 


“ovmnasium”) and university or higher edu- 


tion, 


The university education is based on 


estern European traditions, “ancient and hon- 


rable,” and with the exception of slight changes 


recently with respect to administration, 


lation sin 
ary 


education 


ce 1919. 
there 


have been 


there have been no radical reforms in higher 
In elementary and see- 


several re- 


ris, changes and adjustments, both in theory 


d practice. 


Viewed from a more distant per- 


spective, the elementary and secondary schools 
Poland passed from the complicated (if not 








somewhat antiquated) system that prevailed 
from 1919 to 1932, into the more demoecratie and 
more American system that is now being gradu 
ally introduced since 1952. 


What it 


Before, as now, attendance at 


was before and what is it now? 


} 
school has been 


14 vears 


ot 


compulsory for all children from 7 to 
But 
elementary (public or grammar) schools: 
the 


of age. before there were two kinds 
one, 
lasting seven years for rank and file—a 


common school for the children of the common 


ro 


people, for those who did not aspire to 


further; and the other, of four years’ duration, 
for those who intended to go to gymnasium. 
From the fourth grade of public school, at the 
age of ten or eleven, the child could enter the 
first grade of an eight-year gymnasium. One 
could also enter the fourth grade of an eight- 
year gymnasium upon completion of the seven 
year public-school course. In either case ele- 
mentary and secondary education lasted twelve 
years: four years elementary and eight years 
secondary, or seven years elementary and five 
years secondary school. 

There were three main difficulties involved in 
the old system: 

(1) In the four and seven year set-up of the 
elementary schools there was the undemocratie, 
socially undesirable element of feeling that there 
were privileged children who were destined to go 
on with their education, and underprivileged 
fated to their 


schooling upon completion of seven years of 


children who were terminate 
publie school. 

(2) Although from certain “higher types,” 
better child 


could enter the fourth grade of a gymnasium, 


organized elementary schools a 


in actual practice there was difficulty of adjust 


ment. The upper three grades of publie school 
were not on par in quality and not always iden 
tical in curricular content with the first three 
grades of a gymnasium. There was a certain 


“academic” spirit in a gymnasium beginning 
even with the lowest grades, that was lacking in 
the upper grades of public schools. In short, a 
boy entering the fourth class of a gymnasium 
ot 


handicapped as compared with his colleagues in 


from the seventh grade publie school was 


the same class who came through the three lower 


classes of the gymnasium. 












NOR 


(3) Under the old system gymnasia were 
divided into three sections, with distinet eur- 


ricula of specialization in the “upper gym- 
nasium,” i.e., the last five years, namely: A. The 
classical seetion—with Latin and Greek as basie 
subjects; B. The science-mathematies section— 
with mathematics, physies, chemistry and nat- 
ural history as major subjects; C. The modern 
section—requiring Latin, one modern language, 
with history and social sciences predominating. 

The classical and modern sections prepared 
pupils for various schools or departments at a 
university; and the science-mathematies section, 
for politechnical institutes or schools of engi- 
neering. 

The main difficulty under this arrangement 
was that a child of 10 or 13 years of age had to 
decide upon the type of gymnasium he wanted 
to enter, hence upon his future career. In case 
of unfitness for a chosen type of curriculum, 
transfers to other sections were difficult, at best 
resulting in loss of time. 

It may be added that a Polish gymnasium is 
equivalent to our high school and, more or less, 


two years of college of liberal arts work. 


THE NEW SysTEM 

The progressive edueators as well as the Min- 
istry of Edueation in Poland realized the un- 
democratic tendencies and the curricular diffieul- 
ties of the old system, and in 1932 started upon 
a complete reform which will take at least five 
years to bring about the transition from the old 
system to the new. 

In accordance with the reformed system there 
school, of six years’ 

The son of an erst- 


will be only one publie 
duration, for all children. 
son of a peasant or 
artisan will receive the same instruction. Side 
by side, on the wooden bench in the little white 
schoolhouse under the linden tree, will sit those 
who intend to follow university and 
those who will ultimately follow the plow—and 
nobody will know the difference, not for six 


while nobleman and the 


careers 


years Upon completion of the six 
years’ publie school course, there is a parting of 
the ways: Those who will follow the plow, or 
plan to go to some trade school, return to publie 
school for the seventh and final year, a special 
seventh grade for the definitive common school 


anyway. 
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education. If they do follow the plow, as typ 
thirds of the Poles do, they must thereafter a+. 
tend evening or continuation school until they 
The able and ambj- 
tious who want to go on with their educatioy 


are eighteen years of age. 


may enter a new form of gymnasium, which js g 
regular American high school of four years’ 
duration, with this difference—that there wil] he 
only one type of high school with one eurriculuy 
for all. It is intended to give basie education as 
a preparation for all future workers by brain. 
In ten years a boy or a girl of Poland receives 
essentially the same education that it takes jn 
The curricu- 


lum may, in some ways, be more restricted, but 


America twelve years to acquire. 
it is basie and thorough. A high-school gradu 
ate of Poland knows perhaps less of a good 
many things that may or may not be so, but has 
a more thorough command and better apprecia- 
tion of those things that are a common heritage 
of all cultured people. At worst there is a gain 
of two years there in the educational scheme, or 
at best a loss of two years here. 
mainly to the difference in educational systems 
or to the superiority of the Polish system, but 
rather to the fact that Poland is a much poorer 
country, in material resources and in leisure. 


This is not due 


There, education is a serious thing, and its ae- 
quisition a mark of distinetion. Motivated by 
the pressure of social approval and the expecta- 
tion of greater material as well as other benefits, 
the educational process is more intensive and its 
fruits ripen earlier. 

Between the four-year high school or a new 
type of gymnasium and the university there is 
now interposed under the new system an institu- 
tion that may be compared with our junior col- 
lege. It is called lyceum and its purpose is to 
give two years of specialized training prepara- 
tory to specialization on university level. A 
high-school graduate who intends to enter a 
university, a politechnical school or any of the 
professional schools must present a lyceum 
diploma. This whole business of 
mathematico-scientifie and modern 
specialization, which was formerly sprawled 
over throughout the five-year period in the old- 
type gymnasium, is now confined in the lyceum 
into two years of more intensive work. 

There are at least two distinet advantages 
that emanate from this reform of the secondary 


elassical, 


section 


















































ties have gymmnasia. 
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First, the age of decision on specializa- 


or seventeen. At this age the pupil is more 
re and knows more of his interest and 


heen raised from ten or thirteen to six- 


Secondly, the new system is more eco- 
both to the national treasury and to 
-pective individuals. Every town, village and 
has at least one elementary school or 
But only larger 
To send a boy or a girl 


y easy access to one. 
cymnasium and to provide board and room 
city costs money. Lengthening of the ele- 
tary school and shortening of the secondary 

periods makes it easier for the poorer 

of population to send their children to 
Furthermore, in any school 


V schools. 
, as in the Kingdom of Heaven, many are 
ned but few chosen. In America, junior 
eges perform this important function that 
keep many unfit people away from senior 

es and universities; at any rate, they sift 
In Poland this sifting process is carried 
ne stage lower; high school or the new 
sium performs that function. Only the 


iblest and most ambitious pupils venture beyond 


s educational hurdle. Hence the number of 

where specialization begins and where 
upment and instruction are more costly, can 
smaller than the number of former omnibus 
pe of gymnasium; lycea may be located more 


trategically, and human and material resources 


be used to greater advantage. 


As a general numerical background the fol- 
ving statistical figures may be of interest. In 


last school year there were in Poland (for a 
spulation of 33,000,000) 1,735 kindergarten or 


nursery schools, with 93,736 children; 27,480 
ementary schools, with 4,659,221 children; 783 
secondary schools, with 160,812 pupils; 198 
teacher-training institutions, with an enrolment 


17,933 students; 743 trade schools, with 


),661 pupils; 141 agricultural schools (on see- 
dary school level), with 4,500 pupils. Paren- 


speaking, there are in Poland 24 


state-supported, ineluding five leading state uni- 
ersities with a total enrolment of 49,599 stu- 


ents. Small as this number of Polish univer- 


ty student population may seem in comparison 


ith American conditions, it is several thousand 


igher than the British university student body, 
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although Great Britain’s population with north- 
ern Ireland is fourteen millions larger than in 
Poland. 

Aside from 
organization, the Americanization of the Polish 


many similarities in forms of 


edueational system on elementary and_ see- 


ondary levels proceeds along two distinct lines: 
(1) Physical Edueation: The of 
“Sound mind in a sound body” is receiving full 


slogan 


recognition in the contemporary educational 


scheme in Poland. Physical training, hygiene, 
medical supervision, dental clinics, character 
training, moral welfare, even diet are an inte- 
Play fields 
constitute essential equipment and are obliga- 
In addition to the required 


gral part of the educational process. 


tory of all schools. 
open-air games and sports every afternoon, all 
elementary and seeondary schools devote six 
half-hour or three one-hour periods weekly to 
methodical physical training and instruction. It 
is the aim of the new Poland “to educate the 
young generation so that physically fit, morally 
sound, nationally creative and socially-minded 
citizens of the State may be produced.” There 
is a deepening conviction that the child is not 
educated unless all its physical, moral and men- 
tal powers are developed, at least stimulated; 
that by learning and observing the rules of the 
game in play, the future citizen will be better 
able to play the game of responsible life. 

(2) Manual and Business Training: Perhaps 
a compliment Poland has often been 
spoken of Un- 
fortunately, there is a great deal of truth in that 
gratuitous compliment. The Poles, not unlike 
most Slavs, have been inclined towards roman- 


by way of 
as “a knight amorg nations.” 


ticism and day-dreaming at the expense of 
practical sense and ability to persevere in syste- 
matie, every-day drudgery. Polish romanticism 


viewed with disrespect such money-making 


careers as trade, industry and everything that 
had to do with interest, 
measures. Peasants have 
but the upper classes have had a socially unde- 
sirable attitude towards work. The 
result was that in 1918 Poland found herself 
with two thirds of her population in agriculture 
(primitive agriculture for the most part), very 
little industry in the country (as 
partitioning Powers did not encourage industry 
in Poland) and relatively few trade and com- 


profit, weights and 
always worked hard, 


manual 


whole 


as a 
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nerclai schoo! : 


The youth, in accordance with 


tradition, was eultural 


pleasure-bound on 
studies. 

One of the outstanding tasks of the new Polish 
educational system was to create a new realistic 
attitude towards life and manual labor that make 
Americans realize 


physical life possible. Few 


that the thing the Poles admire most in America 
and are most anxious to transplant in Poland 
is not political democracy—such as they see in 
Washington, in the 
and in thousands of municipalities and in hun- 

but the real 


social democracy in every-day life, the healthy 


forty-eight state capitals 


dreds of thousands of city wards 


attitude towards manual work and the respect in 
Books dealing 


with these questions in America are avidly read, 


which practical callings are held. 


tourists and students who return from America 
preach the gospel of practicality and always find 
listeners. That is why so many trade 


eager 


schools, manual training schools and_ business 
schools have been established in Poland within 
the past few years, and why so many thousands 


of Polish youth are flocking to these schools. 
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Dr. M. Ziemnowiez, now holding a pron 
position in the Polish educational system, 
spent a year at Columbia Teachers College a) 
upon his return wrote the best book availa} 
in the Polish language on the American edy 
tional system and objectives, and who is on 
the pioneers in practical education in Pola 


recently wrote: 


A systematic endeavor is being made to e¢ 
on the part of the Poles a new social attitud 
instill into the youth the consciousness that phys 
cal labor, that productive work by hand, is equa 
as dignified as mental work, that both are equ 
desirable for the welfare of the nation. ... 7) 
technical or mechanical skills and business ab 
are not lower in social estimation than intellecty 
ability, that they are only different in kind. It 
therefore necessary to support and develop tecli 
education and to fill thes 


eal and commercial 


schools from the start not with misfits of ot] 


types of schools but with capable pupils. 


STEPHEN P. Mizwa 
THE Kosciuszko FOUNDATION 
New York, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


~ SCHOOL JOURNEYS IN JAPAN 


JAPANESE school children crowd the trains in 
the early summer, and again in October and 
November. All the boys and girls of Japan 
go upon school journeys, for following out the 
theory upon which their very efficient system 
of education is based, no child is properly edu- 
cated unless he has a first-hand knowledge of a 
considerable part of his own country, and has 
famous and beautiful of 


least the most 


The theory is that every child is a 


seen at 
its sights. 
stranger in the world and that it is the fune- 
tion of education to introduce him to his human 
and material surroundings, and to put him in 
touch with the means by which he may train him- 
self to be of use to his country. 

Elementary education is free, compulsory and 
coeducational from six to twelve, and in the last 
two vears of the elementary course a great many 
school journeys are made. They take an equally 
important place in the high school course; one 


can not enter a museum or picture-gallery with- 


out finding a number of older girls, becatalogued 
and note-booked, studying and comparing, and 
from time to time referring to the curator. But 
it was the journeys made by elementary scho 
children of eleven and twelve that interested us 
particularly, and awoke our admiration. 

We were in Nara in October—a very ancient 
town, once the capital, and still surrounded } 
an unspoiled park of great extent, where are a 
number of historic and_ beautiful temples. 
Schools visit Nara in October to see the maples 
in their full glory of searlet and orange. One 
morning we counted six schools in the park 
There were 200 or 300 pupils in each group, ac- 
companied by only two or three teachers. Some- 
times the boys and girls go upon their journeys 
together, but more often separately. They 
wear European dress—the boys black cotton uni- 
forms, and the girls navy blue tunics, bright 
colored jerseys and felt hats of erude color. 
One is glad to see that when they leave schoo! 
they prefer to wear Japanese dress whenever 
possible, but European clothes are compulsor: 
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vernment posts and are usual in the — their heels on straw mats in little groups, drink- 


IQ 


business hours. ing green tea from handleless cups of delicate 
oticed particularly three hundred little china, provided at the pienie ground. Most of 
of ten to twelve years old, who trudged them were eating fish or meat hash, which they 
rather wearily in the hot. sunshine, with scooped up rapidly from little tin boxes with 
wksacks, water-bottles and drinking cups jin- chop-sticks. They then chased the sacred deer 
on their backs, and earrying huge black or played with them, rolled down the sacred hill, 
brellas on their arms. These girls were lodg- bought terrible looking ices and brightly colored 
n Nara at one of the simple Japanese inns, sweets, and then, with the immense energy of the 
the evening were rollicking about and Japanese, were, after this restless interlude, 
cng a great noise till one of the teachers ready to tramp round until six in the evening, 
me and settled them down to their note-writ- visiting more temples and museums, when they 
We came upon them again the next day were hurried off for a bath before their evening 
famous temple. They showed no sign of meal. 
riness here, but listened eagerly to a local At Nagoya, a port of over 1,000,000 popula- 
who gave a lecture on the history of the tion in the china-manutacturing district, we 
le and its significance in the national re- noticed a party of boys. About noon they were 
Then the teacher called upon the god seated on camp-stools beside the very pictur- 
» shrine to hear them, and the girls clapped esque and dirty river, drawing boats of a pat- 
their hands to make sure of securing his atten- tern of 300 years ago. They were intensely ab- 
n, and then reverently and fervently offered sorbed in their work, mastering the rates, but 
prayers aloud, with a simple confidence although travel costs less than a penny a mile 
is characteristic of Japanese children. A at the ordinary rate, the journeys cost a good 
le later we saw them again, joined by hun- deal, for the pupils are taken far from their 
reds of other boys and girls, in a pienie ground homes, sometimes from the north island to the 
reserved for schools. It was a lovely place, south, and they stay away a week or 10 days at 
tuated at the foot of a sacred hill, backed by a time.—Correspondent of the London Times 
cedars and fringed with gentians. They sat on Educational Supplement. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


OXFORD MEETING OF THE WORLD which the three organizations have held syn 
EDUCATION CONGRESS! chronized conferences. It was in the hope of 


Oxrorp has become more cosmopolitan than securing more coordination of closely related 
usual this week-end through the gathering here activities that the National Union of Teachers 
of more than 1,500 delegates for the meetings of and the associations representing the secondary 
the World Edueation Congress which begin to- schools invited the three conferences to Oxford, 
morrow and continue throughout the week. The and the experiment promises to yield lasting 
congress is the oeeasion of the synchronized con- and useful results. The World Federation of 
ferences of the World Federation of Education Edueation Associations—which was formed in 
Associations, the International Federation of the United States twelve years ago—has held 
\ssociations of Secondary Teachers, and the previous conferences in Edinburgh and Dublin, 
International Federation of Teachers’ Associa- but this is the first conference to be held in En- 
gland. The other two organizations are mainly 


tiny 
0 


All grades of teaching, from pre-school to uni- European in membership. To assist the large 
versity, are represented in the congress and spe- number of foreign delegates interpreters have 
cial value is attached to this merging of educa- been provided by the local committee. 
‘ional interests. This is the first oceasion on Oversea delegates are here in force, particu- 

: . 43 larly from the United States, and the Dominions, 
‘From the issue of the London Times for Au- ; 


rust 11. India, France, Germany, Italy, Japan and many 
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other countries are represented by prominent 
educationists and teachers. To-morrow evening 
there will be a general meeting in the Sheldonian 
Theater, when a national, university and civic 
will be given to the visitors. Lord 
Secretary of State for War and chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, will speak 
and others taking part will include the vice- 
chancellor (the Rev. F. J. Lys) and the Mayor 
of Oxford. The presidential address will be 
given by F. Mander, general secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers, who is president of 
the World Federation of Education Associations. 

The three conferences will cover most phases 
Broadcasting will be dis- 


weleome 


Halifax, 


of educational work. 
cussed in its relation to schools and adult eduea- 
tion, and the president of this section will be 
H. A. L. Fisher, warden of New College and a 
member of the board of governors of the BBC. 
Speakers from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Austria, Denmark, Switzerland and Sweden are 
to give their impressions of the educational uses 
of broadeasting. 

Other subjects for discussion include “Selec- 
tion for University Education,” “The University 
in a changing world,” the esthetic experience of 
young children, rural life and education and 
peace teaching in schools. In the health section 
Miss Ishbel MaeDonald, president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Home and School, will 
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speak on the promotion of the health of seh, 
children. 
There is also being held throughout the week. 
in three separate buildings, a well-arranged ay) 
instructive educational exhibition designed 
show the oversea delegates something of th 
scope and organization of the educational sys. 
tem of England and Wales. Thousands of re 
hibits from schools and colleges are displayed, 
and these include some fine examples of art and 
eraft work. Among the objects exhibited, qj) 
made by juveniles, are a wooden mode] of 4 
piggery, a puppet show, fishing flies, sculpture 
and typographic exhibits, a model theater, , 
photograph of the model of a Benedictine mop. 
astery, a home-made school organ, a bee-keeping 
observation hive, dolls in period costumes, pot- 
tery exhibits, an electric incubator and an exhibit 
illustrating “Oxford through the ages.” There 
is also a map in which some Hertfordshire chi). 
dren illustrate the growth of their village, giving 
the old Saxon place-names; together with a re- 
gional survey, complete with village cropping 
plans, local field names and wells. This exhibi- 
tion shows that the English educational system 
is infinitely versatile and adaptable. The exhibi- 
tion is to be opened to-morrow by Lord Halifax. 
This afternoon a special conference service was 
held in the Cathedral and the dean of Christ 
Church preached to a large congregation. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


APPRAISAL OF NEWER PRACTICES IN 
LATIN TEACHING 

SINCE the publication of the “General Report 
of the Classical Investigation,’ many new prac- 
tices have been introduced into the teaching of 
Latin in the secondary schools. These innova- 
tions have aroused among the teachers of class- 
ical languages many debates and controversies. 
One group is reactionary, and its members dis- 
count many of the newer practices of teaching 
Latin. Another group is so busy experimenting 
with newer practices that, up to the present, 
none of its members has made a scientifie ap- 
praisal of the newer practices which they have 
introduced. In an editorial Ann Shumaker re- 
marked that experimental schools have been 
more interested in formulating their principles 


than in testing them.t More emphasis, accord- 
ing to Harry S. Ganders, should be placed on 
the measurement of results obtained through one 
procedure as compared with results secured 
through another. The present study is a pio- 
neer effort to appraise the newer-type practices 
of teaching Latin. 


STANDARD PRACTICES OF TEACHING LATIN 


The standard practices of teaching Latin may 
be briefly described as the text-book method. 
After a very brief introduction to the language, 
the pupil is given a Latin text-book containing 
progressively arranged lessons in grammar and 

1 Ann Shumaker, Progressive Education, 8: 10", 
January, 1931. 


2 Harry S. Ganders, Educational Research Bulle 
tin, Ohio State University, 11: 379, November, 193°. 
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tax. A few sentences which illustrate the 
and forms of grammar are contained in 
esson. For weeks these few sentences are 
only reading materials which the course 
After the pupil has studied a vast num- 
npr of rules and forms, he is given a simple 
ling test. The standard-type practices em- 
this text to illustrate the grammar rules and 

ms Which have previously been studied. 
Dictation and home written work are also im- 
tant practices. Little or no effort is made 
vitalize or enrich the pupil’s experiences 
through a study of the language. The major 


A 


m of the course is to attain a mastery of the 


subject-matter outlined in the syllabus for the 


eourse. 
NEWER-TYPE PRACTICES OF TEACHING LATIN 


The reorganized course outlined by the Clas- 
Investigation placed a decided emphasis 

n the psychological development of the pupil 
ither than on a strietly logical sequence of sub- 
‘t-matter in Latin. Several of the newer-type 
hools whose practices are appraised in this 
study have only partially accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation. The 
Latin curricula of these schools still retain many 
rmal teaching practices. Latin fundamentals 
vocabulary, forms and syntax—are taught, 
wever, with as many functional relationships 
s possible, and a planned coordination of gram- 
mar and reading is carried out. For a period of 
schools, no text-book is used. Pupils gather 
materials for the course from their everyday 
reading of current newspapers and magazines. 
Such materials are discussed by the class, and 
the teacher then places the materials on the bul- 
The students compile notebooks 
trom such clippings, pictures and stories. Such 
materials furnish the basis for the pupil’s Latin 
vocabulary. After the pupils obtain a knowl- 
edge of Latin words, the course calls for a 
tormal text-book study of the language. In ad- 


letin board. 


dition to the elass book which is used, the pupils 
in all grades do a considerable amount of col- 
lateral reading. In English they read Roman 
history and detailed accounts of the lives and 
morals of the Romans. 

Other newer-type schools whose practices were 
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more in accord with the recommendations of the 
“General Report of the Classical Investigation” 
the 


form 


stress reading Latin as Latin. In Latin 


courses in these schools elements of and 
syntax evolve normally, naturally and function- 
ally from the pupil’s wide and comprehensive 
reading, which is two to three times more than 
that of the pupils studying under standard-type 
practices. Before the pupils are given texts to 
read, however, oral Latin is practiced for two 
weeks. 
the pupils grasping the thought development in 
the Latin order. 
constant reading rather than by the memoriza- 


tion of the lists of words. 


In these schools emphasis is placed on 


Vocabulary is acquired by 


In recent years some of the newer-type schools 
have successfully correlated the study of Latin 
with other curriculum subjects, such as English, 
social studies and modern foreign languages. 
The practice in these schools is to stress the cul- 
tural background of the language as well as the 
value of the study of Latin for complete com- 
mand of the English language. All newer-type 
schools utilize realia, projects, plays, pageants 
and various other means and activities to help 
vitalize and enrich the study of the language. 


CONDITIONS FOR TEACHING 


The teachers of Latin whose classes were tested 
for this study received equal ratings from their 
supervisory and administrative officers. Each 
teacher had taught approximately ten years in 
his or her respective school. The pupils who 
took the tests were of an equal socio-economic 
status, and both types of school were equally 
well equipped for teaching and study purposes. 

Before taking the Latin test, the pupils in both 
types of school were given the Otis Self-Admin- 
istering Test of Mental Ability, Higher, and the 
pupils were equated on the basis of their I.Q. 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE SCORES FOR INTELLIGENCE OF SECONDARY 
ScHooL Pups EQUATED FoR LATIN TESTS IN 
NEWER-TYPE AND STANDARD-TYPE SCHOOLS 


Average | Standard 





Sc api | Standa 

choo! Pupils scores | deviation 
Newer-type 125 112.97 | 8.91 
Standard-type 125 112.76 | 9.00 
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The results of the Intelligence Tests are given 
lI Table | 

The average I.Q., 113, of the equated groups 
is approximately identical with the 1.Q. of any 
ty pl il gro ip ol secondary schoo} pupils ot the 

ne age nd crade 

(APPRAISALS OF INTELLECTUAL FACTORS 


For appraising the newer-type practices in 


secondary schools, tests were given which mea- 
sured the intellectual factors—knowledges and 
skills in reading, vocabulary and grammar. 
These factors were measured by administering 
the ( ooperative Latin Test, Form 1933. This 
test was given to pupils in the ninth to the 


shows the average 


Table II 


scores achieved in this test by equated pupils in 


erades. 


twelfth 
newer-type and standard-type schools. 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT IN LATIN OF EQUATED SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL PupILS UNDER NEWER-TYPE 


AND STANDARD-TYPE PRACTICES 





Th 7. 
| Se | | 
», mm tan) |RNe 
~ 0OIs r. =f _ = ond - T= 
a | £ Sf) FS] 2 8s 
-~ ~ i os ~ ae 
~ - — a4 _ as | - | _ 
QA, < fe 1) jem ha? one 
Newe | } 
type |125/ 94.70 | 48.18 | 
2.73 18.73 | 2.22 | 987 
Stand | | 
| | 
ard | 
type 125} 81.98 | 42.19 


Table II shows the average seores achieved by 
equated pupils in newer-type and standard-type 
type of 


The pupils in the former 


school received a score of 94.70, and the pupils 


schools. 


in the latter type a score of 81.98. The superior 
achievement for pupils under newer practices 
was not statistically significant, but the chances 
favor these practices. This finding provides 
partial support for certain recommendations of 
the General Report, especially the emphasis on 


\ 


talized reading activities. 
SuMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


The scores of 125 pupils who had been taught 


Latin according to newer-type practices showed 
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superiority in the tests of knowledges and skills 
in that language to an equal number of equated 
pupils who had re@eived Latin instruction by 
standard methods. In teaching Latin the on. 
phasis of the newer-type practices was on wide 
and varied reading activities to which grammar 
and syntax were related in a subordinate and 
functional manner. Although the scores of the 
newer-type school pupils were superior to the 
standard-type, the superiority was not statisti- 
eally significant. 

The implications of the findings are several. 
First, a factual and objective basis is provided 
for the debates of the reactionary and experi- 
mental groups in Latin teaching, particularly 
with regard to outcomes in knowledges and 
skills. Second, the newer, or experimental, prae- 
tices have established the fact that such innova- 
tions as vitalized language approach through 
English vocabulary, an emphasis upon collateral 
reading, upon reading Latin as Latin, the use of 
many easy Latin texts designed for reading, the 
functional study of grammar and employment of 
realia do not detract from scholarship in Latin. 
If anything, these practices enrich pupil achieve- 
ment both in measurable and unmeasurable 
outcomes. 

Other experimental practices should be intro- 
duced into Latin instruction with the purpose of 
enriching and vitalizing it. Additional ap- 
praisal should be made in comparison of differ- 
ent types of teaching, and such programs of 
appraisal should inelude, if possible, additional 
measurements of attitudes and appreciations. 
Progress comes from wise and guided reform, 


experimentation and change. 
J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
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